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A Hundred Years to Come. 

■Who’ll press for gold this crowded street 
A hundred years to come ? 

Who’ll tread yon church with willing feet 
A hundred years to come ? 

Pale, trembling Age, a fiery Tonth, 

And Childhood, with his brow of truth; 

Of rich and poor, on land or sea, 

Where will the countless millions be 
A hundred years to come ? 

We all within our graves shall sleep 
A hundred years to come ; 

No living soul for us will weep 
A hundred years to come: 

But other men our lands will till, 

And others then our streets will fill, 

And others' words will sing as gay, 
And bright the sunshine as to-day, 

A hundred years to come. 


The Study of the Natural Sciences. 


It is a strange but an undeniable fact that the great ma- 
jority of men walk on this rich and beautiful earth of ours, 
and live their more or less long lives, without making any 
considerable use of the wonderful and all but divine gifts 
with which Almighty God endowed them. Indeed we 
may say of them, in a physical sense, that “ they have eyes 
and see not; they have ears and hear not ; they have under- 
standing, and do not comprehend.” They seem to be — and 
are in fact— both deaf and blind- with regard to the objects 
of nature. Although all the created things on, under, and 
above the earth were made for their use and improvement, 
yet they disregard the merciful dispensations of Divine 
Providence, and are content to live almost as so many 
blank forms whereon nothing is written, nothing is re- 
corded, and which can receive no impression whatever. 
They are satisfied with the scantiest possible stock of in- 
formation. Life under a thousand forms swarms all around 
them : who^totices it ? who is fully aware of the fact ? In- 
numerable beauties appertaining to the inorganic world lie 
scattered, in the utmost profusion and diversity, in their 
daily path : who deigns to cast the most careless look at 
them? who takes the trouble of giving the most transient 
thought to them? All those objects are, for them (at least 
as far as they care for or know them), as if they were 
not. As to the telescopic worlds, and microscopic objects, 
they have not even the reoiQtest idea of their existence, and 
still less, of course, do they know their nature and their 
uses. If they do not see the most obvious things, much less 


can they perceive what cannot be reached with the unas- 
sisted eye. Is there one in a thousand, for instance, who un- 
derstands the most elementary truths regarding the approx- 
imate number, distances and dimensions, the motions, the 
laws of the heavenly bodies constituting the planetary sys- 
tem ? Is there one in a thousand who is acquainted with 
the first and simplest notions of Geology, i. e., of the fea- 
tures and formation of the earth on which he lives? Is 
there one in a thousand who, in the course of a long life, 
takes the pains of examining a stone for the purpose of as- 
certaining its form or its constituent parts? Is there one 
in a thousand who considers, with any degree of attention, 
the workings of the insect world? To most men, indeed, 
the earth is fl it, and not round at all ; it rests firm and 
immovable on probably some mighty rock, which rock 
rests. . . . well, on what? they have not thought yet ! . . . . 
As to its extent, it measures just what they see of it with 
the eye, from the top of a high mountain, that is, a radius 
of about fifty miles! Space is, of course, limited by the 
blue ceiling above, on which are stuck those little twink- 
ling stars some of them fully as large as a nickel three-cent 
piece, and some no larger, sure, than a pin’s head ! The 
sun moves, of course, rises and sets every day; and should 
it fall upon the earth, it could no more be noticed by the 
bulk of men “ and the rest of mankind,” than a foot-ball 
would if let fall from the air ! As to the moon, it may be 
a cheese, or a slice more or less large (just as they may 
happen to look at it) of cheese, which forms, apparently at 
least, the only sustenance of the “ man ” who inhabits it l 
Beyond that blue vault there is nothing. ... As to their 
blissful ignorance of systematic nomenclature, all hard 
minerals are “stones”; all liquid minerals, “water”; with 
regard to gas, they know no other than that which escapes 
from the mouth of a frothy speaker ; all flowering plants 
are “ flowers and all animals, from the caterpillar to the 
elephant, are “ beasts.” And here allow me, young gentle 
men, to'place the fact of the stupendous and almost uni- 
versal ignorance of “Physical Geography” and cognate 
sciences before you in a more direct and tangible manner. 
What, I would ask you, what did you know of the earth and 
of the heavenly bodies before you first studied geography, 
geology and astronomy? what of the Mineral Kingdom, be- 
fore you studied mineralogy? what of the Yegetable King- 
dom, of the laws of physics, of the composition of sub- 
stances and the changes which they undergo, before you 
pursued the studies of botany, chemistry and physics? 
what of the laws of dependence which bind together the 
variable quantities, and are themselves subject to change; 
what of the changes in some variable quantity, altering 
continually the value of another quantity dependent upon 
it; what of the method of finding out, from the differential 
of an algebraic expression, the expression itself, before you 
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knew anything about calculus, of variations, differential 
and integral calculus? You must admit that your notions 
about those diff;rent branches of the sciences (in which 
you are, in some of them at least, no longer tyros, but pro- 
ficient scholars) were, at no very remote period of time, 
very few, and these perha is erroneous and therefore use- 
less. Now, take away your intellectual culture, your nat- 
ural, and more than ordinary talents, and the special 
studies you made in those matters under the direction and 
with the aid of zealous m isters, and you will have pretty ac- 
curately the actual state and mental culture of the 9999/ioooo 
portion of mankind. We may truly say that those men 
act hardly more intelligently than a piece of mechanism, — 
a watch, for instance, which once set in motion will per- 
form its part without knowing the why and the wherefore; 
or, better still, a brute which is incapable of intellectual 
improvement or of direct observation. Their minds seem 
afflicted with a chronic disease, with a fatal paralysis which 
effectually prevents them from further advancement in 
scientific investigation, or even from inquiring into the 
commonest acts or phenomena of nature. Hardly noticing 
effects when they do occur, how could they trace them to 
their causes? Constantly inattentive to effects, profoundly 
ignorant of causes, they grope in intellectual darkness a 
thousand times thicker and more dismal than the physical 
one which covered Egypt in the time of Moses. Their 
dull and inactive brain furnishes just enough of vital force, 
of mental energy, to propel them onward in the discharge 
of the most ordinary and unintellectual drudgeries of ser- 
vile, not to say brutish, occupations of life; to enable their 
senses to perform the few parts which habit induces or 
nature suggests. These incomplete men, children in the 
fulness of years — children throughout life— children des- 
tined, fatally, as it were, never to reach the full growth and 
characteristics of manhood — half developed men — seem to 
me to be buried deep in a kind of permanent somno'ence 
which deprives them of full half the consciousness of their 
being, of their high dignity and power, and of the objects 
in nature by which they are, however, constantly sur- 
rounded. They are kings who know none of the attributes 
of regal power; who ignore the existence of most of their 
subjects, and still less the nature and uses of those subjects; 
and, consequently, they never require of them the perform- 
ance of any service. ludeed, they never fully realize the 
fact of their kingly station on the earth, and the obedience 
and service which all the bodies that exist upon it — organic 
and inorganic — ought and are willing to render. But it is 
obvious that those dependent creatures — all of them de- 
prived of intelligence and some of them even of life — must 
be asked to perform what Nature’s God intended them for, 
or else they will ever remain in their inactive state, and 
thus prove useless to man. . 

Whence is this strange and lamentable state? Simply 
from the fact that most men do not make use of their senses 
and intellectual faculties, I will not say to the fullest extent, 
but scarcely to any degree at all. The whole of Nature is to 
them a grand enigma, a sealed book; the uses for which 
animals, plants and minerals were mide, are, in general, so 
many riddles which the chosen few— scarce one iu a thou- 
sand, attempt to solve — the one in ten thousand success- 
fully resolves. It even not unfrequently happens that the 
most common things are the least studied and known. 

However, we must not be too sweeping in our assertion, 
and be unjust towards those blind men ; we will readily con- 
cede that most of them know that wheat is good to make 


bread with ; that rye yields bad whiskey; cooks pretty gen- 
erally know that rhubarb makes excellent pies, and chil- 
dren very generally agree that they make “ famous eating ,” 
(and I know many men who do not differ from children on 
this point). They know pretty well, too, that the potato is 
excellent for fattening men and. . . .the grunting race! 
A sensitive lady will call the odor of the pink “ nice ” ; that 
of the skunk-cabbage “horrid.” The hunter delights in 
capturing the beaver, for he knows the value of its fur, but 
absolutely abominates the approach of that peculiarly 
scented animal which naturalists call Mephitis Ghinga, but 
which vulgar people misname skunk The song of the 
nightingale is a “joy forever”; the buzz of the mosquito 
is an eternal nuisance. How often have I not had to an- 
swer the following very deter questions: “Anyhow, wliat 
are the bed-bugs good for? and the snakes? and that other 
animal? and this weed?” etc., etc.! Well, all these, and 
possibly a few more things, do people generally know, but 
bejmnd that, it is the region “ marshy and swampy,’’ where 
no light of intellectual fire ever penetrates, — a true lucus a 
non lucendo. 

But where is the remedy ? The close habit of observa- 
tion , and the power of comparing; behold young gentlemen, 
the two great masters in the study of Nature; behold the 
great, the inexhaustible mines of ever renewed pleasure 
and delights, and also the source of invaluable and abun- 
dant information. Let Nature be no longer a sealed book, 
an arcanum for such a large proportion of the rational crea- 
tures of God— the kings and lords of the inferior creations, 
both animate aDd inanimate. Let us roam freely and fre- 
quently over the three great kingdoms of created befogs: 
the Animal, the Vegetable aDd Mineral kingdoms, let us 
carefully study all the objects with which we daily meet, 
and, with firm determination without pride, perfect confi- 
dence without rashness, let us ask of them the object of 
their existence and their uses, and let us study their habits. 
Let ns try to rob them of their secrets, and turn them to 
man’s advantage. Let us direct our investigations far and 
near. Such inquiries are not at all sacrilegious or impious ; 
they are, on the contrary, perfectly conformable to the de- 
signs of Divine Providence, and recommended in several 
places of Holy Writ. Never rest satisfied with a scanty 
knowledge. In the natural sciences, as in philosophy, 
a little learning leads away from God; much knowledge 
draws near to God. In other words, much science makes 
man truly humble and religious; little learning renders 
him proud and impious. Nor should we disdain to stoop 
to the lowest forms of creation ; for there is nothing mean 
or low in nature, and it is an incontestable truth that the 
most beautiful objects or beings frequently assume the 
smallest, and, apparently, the humblest forms. Those who 
would suppose that the most admirable and interesting ob- 
jects in nature assume large and bulky shape, are quite 
mistaken. This error of theirs arises, no doubt, from 
either a deceptive view they take of form, or from the In- 
complete, and therefore unsatisfactory, apprehensions they 
have of the different parts constituting such beings. In a 
large animal, in a tall flower, in a big rock, they plainly 
and readily see all their various organs and constituent 
parts, their uses, and the relations of those parts to each 
other in the same individual — whether animal, plant or 
rock. And the whole ensemble renders such a bulky indi- 
vidual very evidently wonderful and striking. But a small 
insect, a diminutive flower, a little stone (it may be a real 
gem) is, to those mole-eyed men, quite uninteresting, be- 
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cause its structure is not so evident ; its beauty may even 
be partly bidden, and therefore cannot, at least in the first 
or superficial inspection, be as pleasing to the eye that is 
not trained by culture and assisted by the intellect, as a 
huge mass where all the parts are apparent. Indeed, we 
may safely assert, supported as we are by the observations 
of acute physiologists, that the lower (i. e. smaller) beings 
in creation display, in general, more wonders, more beau- 
ties and even more perfections than the higher forms. 
Furthermore, we venture to say — what might seem a para- 
dox — that nature is never more complete, never more won- 
derful than when she appears least so, that is to say, in the 
smallest organized beings. J. G. C. 


Age of Pericles. 

This was the time when the Greek Republics were in 
close rivalry one with another, and as a natural result all 
the pursuits of art and mechanics were practised with un- 
ceasing diligence in order to embellish the respective 
states. Intellectual development was the most striking 
characteristic of the age. It was the epoch of unsurpassed 
creative genius. Athens had then attained her greatest 
glory; and when we consider that she was the centre of 
the intellectual life of Greece— the home of art, literature 
and eloquence — queen of the Hellenic world — we cannot 
call this other than the brightest age of antiquity. Greece 
had then won for herself that reputation which, even to the 
present time, has ever placed her foremost among the na- 
tions while paganism cast its baneful shadow over the world. 

Pericles, the greatest statesman of olden times, reigned 
supreme in power over the public affairs at Athens. He 
was a man of taste, of education and talent, and under his 
protection assembled all the cultivated intellects of Greece 
He did not see fit to set himself above the laws of his coun- 
try, like a tyrant, but preferred rather as a simple citizen 
to rule the people through his wisdom and eloquence, and 
above all by the nobleness of his character. Ho man ever 
speut his life more highmindedly and with less of selfish- 
ness in the service of his country; and it is this fact,. to- 
gether with his noble exertions in raising the people of 
Athens to intelligence and good taste, that has caused 
Pericles to be regarded as the ablest of Greek statesmen. 
It was he more than any other who gave to the Athenians 
that intense love of poetry, literature and art, which re- 
mained to’.them when their military greatness was a thing of 
the past, abd which were of more service to mankind than 
all their feats of war on land and sea. Book-learning was 
not what he wished to give his people; under the circum- 
stances of the time, this was impossible. He therefore en- 
deavored to arouse all the faculties of their minds, the as- 
pirations of their souls, by giving to their everyday life that 
activity which banishes all sloth and incites to glorious 
deeds. Under his rule, temples of religion were erected or 
embellished, the statues in them being executed as finely as 
sculptor’s art could chisel them, grand, beautiful and calm 
as the idea which gave them birth. Pictures were painted 
depicting the glories of the nation, and placed in public, 
that the people might know of the heroic actions attributed 
to the gods and the great events in Athenian history. The 
most eminent artists were the bosom friends of him who 
held complete sway over the Republic. Phidias, the sculp- 
tor, than whom there has never been a greater unless we 
except Michael Angelo, finished the crowning touches of 


art. The Parthenon and Odeon, although in ruins, stand, 
even to our day beautiful in their ruins, as monuments of 
his genius. 

But the glory of his age rests not on art alone. Plays, 
written by poets whose genius was sublime, in which the 
great actions of the people’s forefathers were told in majes- 
tic numbers, were performed at the expense of the state, in 
a large open building, before immense multitudes of the 
populace, not only giving to the audience great pleasure 
and creating in them a dislike for the coarse and bloody 
sports of other nations, but diverting their minds into 
deeper channels of thought, and preparing them to act 
wisely and patriotically in affairs of state. 

Under Euripides, and the poets iEschylus and Sophocles, 
whose works were stamped with the seal of immortality, 
Greek literature reached its culminating height in the At- 
tic drama. Aristophanes vented his humor in the Hew 
Comedy, while history was rendered glorious by Herodotus 
and Thucydides. Other illustrious names, as Cimon, son 
of Miltiades and rival to Pericles, Aristides, Pausanias and 
Lysander, go to make illustrious the age of Pericles. With 
such men and under such circumstances, how can we won- 
der at the glory of Athens? She was free in her institu- 
tions, and her independence prompted the people to great 
deeds. The protection of their country, greed of conquest, 
and love of fame acted as a common incentive to works of 
merit. But whilst we admire their energy and strength of 
intellect, we must deplore the moral condition of the peo- 
ple. They entered without restraint into every social vice. 
Their principle was, * Greatness in public affairs and de- 
pravity in private.’ To a philosopher, these terms seem in- 
compatible; and it maybe of some assistance to remember 
that after the age of Pericles, when Athens was so richly 
endowed with intellectual culture and all the advantages 
of refinement, she fell from her proud position to the low- 
est moral degradation. B. 


Latin Conversation. 

Morhoff, who lived in the seventeenth century, relates in 
an exceedingly curious chapter of his Pdlyhister a story of 
a boy four years old who in his time was exhibited before 
the king of France, and who if he had happened to be bom 
in our day would have realized a handsome profit for his 
enterprising manager. At the age of two years this poor 
child had been caught by some philosophers and pedants 
and taught nothing but Latin. So accurately had he 
learned to speak that language that he was able to correct 
blunders made purposely by those who thronged to see 
him. When, for instance, he was asked : Ubi ibis d prandio f 
he immediately corrected the phrase: Quo ibis? Again, 
on another occasion when a visitor said “ Conseendere in 
equo ? ” he interrupted him with “ Conseendere in equum.” 

It is related by Montaigne that his father, who was a 
somewhat eccentric personage, took it into his head that 
the ordinary methods of teaching Latin and Greek were 
wrong. He believed that the beating into them of all the 
difficult rules, exceptions, conjugations, declensions, gen- 
ders, etc., on which all the years of childhood are spent, 
tends to breas down the spirit of boys and render them un- 
fit for active life. He determined then that his son should 
be well acquainted with the learned languages without all 
this hard work, and he hit upon this method of his acquir- 
ing a knowledge of them. Before the young Michael was 
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able to speak, be was placed under the charge of a German 
who was unable to speak a word of French but who was 
an able Latin scholar and an excellent conversationalist. 
With the German were two other attendants, less accom- 
plished in Latin, but who were, under all circumstances, 
obliged to speak in that language, and no other, to the 
child. His mother, his nurse, and all domestics who came 
in contact with him, were taught a little Latin, enough to 
carry on the jargon of the nursery. The plan was success- 
ful, and at the age of six years Montaigne knew absolutely 
nothing of the French language nor of the patois of Peri 
gord, where he was born. They were as little known to 
him as Choctaw ; but he was able to speak as good Latin 
as his schoolmaster, and this, as he exultingly says, without 
having studied any of the rules of grammar, without any 
whippings or cryings. And not only this, but he relates 
that some of the greatest scholars of his age, under whom 
he had studied, bad told him that in his boyhood he had so 
complete a mastery of the Latin language that they feared 
to speak to him. 

At one time in France the attention of learned men 
seems to have been directed to the question of the best 
means of acquiring a ready power and fluency of speaking in 
Latin. One writer proposed that a city be set apart by the 
king which should be inhabited only by people who could 
speak the Latin language. Thither all students might flock 
to attain this much-desired accomplishment. Morhoff, in 
the chapter we have above mentioned, with great gravity 
defends the feasibility of the scheme, and says that the 
king of France might in the course of twenty years bring 
it into an efficient state. 

These speculations of the learned Frenchmen proceeded 
on a wrong idea. They went upon the false assumption 
that the matter found in Latin literature was all for which 
in houses of education that literature is taught. But such 
is not the case, and it is evident from the fact that boys for 
many years are, for the most part, unable to make that 
serious study and exercise of the reason which cau alone 
enable them completely to possess themselves of the re- 
sults of the books they study. This serious study and ex- 
ercise of the reason is something which is obtained when 
the mind becomes more developed than it can be in boy- 
hood, and though it should undoubtedly be begun at 
school yet its perfection is to be attained when the student 
has grown older. The schoolboy must become conversant 
with the form of books rather than the matter, and it does 
not follow that the shortest road to the matter of the books 
is the best for them. The great work of studying the rules, 
of learning them by heart, their application of them to the 
various passages whicii occur in their reading, are the busi- 
ness of the boy at school, and these cannot be dispensed 
with though he were able to speak Latin fluently. It were 
a good thing were Latin conversation more practiced in this 
country than is now the case. We neglect it too much ; 
but at the same time we ought not to forget that the object 
of it is entirely different from the study of grammar and 
philosophy, which are indispensable. 

Then, we should remember that the science of language 
has widened its views and that the study of Latin simply 
as a language is beginning to lose ground. We are begin- 
ning to see that the study of literature is useful in as much 
as it develops character. By this study we see what is 
great and good in all who have preceded us; and from the 
works the age has left us we become able to think as they 
thought, to feel their aspirations and aim at their ideals. 


Simply learning to converse in the Latin tongue will not 
effect this. It is only the result of a thorough study of the 
rudiments of the language. 

The Lake School of Poetry. 

The name Lake School or Lakists was given by the Ed- 
inburgh Review about the beginning of the present century 
to “ a certain brotherhood of poets ” who then were said 
to haunt the Lakes of Cumberland, the chief representatives 
of which were Wordsworth, Coleridge and Southey ; but 
Wilson, Lamb and Lloyd were also included. They were 
erroneously considered to have formed a kind of poetic 
sect by adopting certain settled principles of style and com- 
position ; but it will appear that, as regards settled prin- 
ciples of style and composition, their writings leave no 
trace. 

The name seems to have arisen from the fact that Words- 
worth, Coleridge and Southey resided near the aforesaid 
lakes, and, having become acquainted as neighbors, re- 
mained on intimate terms of friendship during their lives. 

The first production of this so-called school, the “Lyri- 
cal Ballads,” by Wordsworth, and the “ Ancient Mariner,” 
by Coleridge, appeared in 1798, none of which met with 
favor, for the Lyrical Ballads were severely criticised, and 
branded as a compound of literary eccentricities. It was 
not till long after that the mind of the public was awakened 
to the genius of the man. Wordsworth, considered by not 
a few the greatest poet of the age in which he lived, was 
entirely devoted to the art of poetry. It was indeed the 
object of all his thoughts, studies and observations. It 
was his sole aim'to bring back poetry from that flighty pitch 
which it had attained, and thereby to excite a new feeling 
by simplifying and making it subservient to truth and na- 
ture. It was mainly for this purpose that he composed the 
famous Lyrical Ballads, to some of which indeed merit is 
due on account of the depth of thought and truthfulness of 
description which they display. There is perhaps no other 
poet whose works have flowed from a mind enlarged by 
his own personal experience and retrospective views. He 
was never weary of viewing with delight the rural scenery 
of the wild country where he lived. He has drawn there- 
from, by close communication with natural phenomena, to- 
gether with the peculiar elements of his own character, the 
materials which make up his poems, which poems charac- 
terize him as a deep-thinking and philosophical poet. In 
the words o? Thomas Moore, he is “ one of the very few 
original poets that his age ^fertile as it is in rhymers — 
quales ego et Cluvienus) has had the glory of producing.” 
His principal works are the “Lyrical Ballads,” two vol- 
umes of poems published in 1807, “ The Excursion,” “ Yar- 
row Revisited,” and “The Book of Sonnets.” 

“ His words have passed 

Into man’s common thought and week-day phrase; 

This is the poet, and his verse will last. 

Such was our Shakspeare, and such doth seem 

One who redeemed our later gloomier days.” 

The chief productions of Coleridge are the “Ancient 
Mariner” and “ Christabel,” both of which are universally 
acknowledged as unsurpassed in the language; but they 
are nothing more, however, than fragments, and only go 
to show what he was capable of producing. He was un- 
doubtedly a man endowed with genius of the highest or- 
der, and would have raised himself far above bis contem- 
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poraries had he been industrious and methodical. But his 
indolent disposition debarred him from exhibiting to the 
world that which by his fancy, imagination, and diction 
would have rendered him the greatest poet of his age. 

The indomitable and assiduous-Robert Southey has left 
behind him monuments of his genius and unwearied zeal. 
Although inferior to Wordsworth and Coleridge in true 
poetical genius, he however surpassed them in regard to a 
higher order of abilities. When a boy, he conceived the 
design of exhibiting to the world a new and grand form of 
mythology in verse; and accordingly produced his “Yhal- 
aba” and “ Curse of Kehama,” founded on legends of the 
Arabs and Hindoos, which show bj r their diction and im- 
agery that their author was a man of brilliant imagination 
and literary skill. The true spirit of the poet is not to be 
found in his more elaborate poems, but in his minor pieces, 
especially his Ballads ; here indeed may be found that orig- 
inality and intuitive power of invention which go so far 
to make the poet. Coleridge says of him: “I know few 
men who so well deserve the character which an ancient 
attributes to Marcus Cato — namely, that he was likest vir- 
tue, in as much as he seemed to act aright not in obedience 
to auy law or outward motive but by the necessity of a 
happy nature which could not act otherwise. As a writer 
he has uniformly made his talents subservient to the best 
interests of humanity, of public virtue and domestic piety ; 
his cause has ever been the cause of religion and liberty, of 
national independence and of national illumiualion.” The 
works of Southey, both in prose and verse, are extensive, 
and cover a wide range of subjects. They are, however, 
not generally read, nor do they seem to be much appreci- 
ated in this our day, which demands something of a more 
truthful cast. But there are some of his prose writings 
which vvill indeed be always considered classical, and 
ranked as such on the pages of English literature. R. 


Moderation. 

Moderation opposes a bar to violent desires and lawless 
passion. It exercises a double empire on the things of 
the soul and of the body, and governs our desires, our 
passions, aud our virtues, at the same time that it di- 
rects our actions. Every step that the man of immod- 
erate desires advances in the way of fortuue only serves to 
remove him from the pure enjoyments of nature, and to 
place his desires one degree further from repose and satis- 
faction. Something, either unattainable in itself, or never 
to be attained, will always float before his imagination: 
he is ever about to realize his hopes of happiness, and never 
can come up to that measure of it which he incessantly 
pursues, and which he follows during the storms of night 
and the burning heat of day. 

In the midst of this pursuit of phantoms, he stumbles 
on a greyish stone, which lies unregarded on his path ; — 
it is his tomb. To endeavor to satisfy our desires by giv- 
ing them all they ask for, is to act like the maniac who 
sought to extinguish a conflagration by heaping combusti- 
bles on its rising flames. There are ambitions less vast in- 
deed than that unattainable glory which the warrior king 
whom success had infatuated, aspired after ; but they are 
no less destructive of the happiness of man, because they 
engender the most fatal of all maladies — discontent. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the same desires are not 
to he found in the mass of mankind. The stars of honored 
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orders, which sparkle on privileged breasts, agitate the 
lowly by day and disturb their repose by night. Humility, 
which is generally supposed to reside in the lower classes, 
is not always to be found there, and the populace aim at 
very high places in a degree capable of surprising a 
thoughtful spirit. To possess all that is distinguished by 
valor, talents, or fortune! — to inhabit a palace, to sit on a 
throne glittering with gold ! — what satisfaction ! If hap- 
piness be found here below, it must surely be in those gor- 
geous abodes where all earth’s joys come at the nod of their 
possessor. Such are the poor man’s dreams ; and uncon- 
trolled imagination points out to him these distant gran- 
deurs which like Claude’s landscapes seem all sunshine. 
He learns to murmur at Providence, which has destined 
him to live in obscurity, and feels a strong disrelish for that 
peaceful and secure mediocrity, where he would find his 
happiness did he only deign to seek it. 

Our immoderate desires close our eyes to the limpid 
springs that bubble through our own meadows. Because 
some are richer, more elevated, or more envied, it does not 
follow that they are happier. The contrary is often the case. 
If we compare the two extreme grades of the social scale; 
if we weigh in the same balance the humble joys of the 
poor man and the sumptuous revellings of the millionaire, 
we will find that God has been as bountiful to the one as 
to the other. There are compensations in this life for all ; 
and to raise wistful and envious eyes on high places is con- 
summate folly. The oak which proudly rises on the moun- 
tain’s top is riven by the thunderbolt, while the humble 
plant vegetates in peace at the bottom of the valley. Hap- 
piness comes from within ; it depends not on places or con- 
ditions ; it is everywhere , or nowhere. The magnet turns not 
more invariably towards the north than the desires of all 
men to riches; and an immoderate desire for their posses- 
sion is often attended with the saddest results. Human 
reason is a thin and light stuff, which the imagination 
easily tears in pieces : and whenever our hopes or fears 
extend beyond the limits of possibility, it is a veritable 
madness. Insidious and encroaching, the imagination 
watches its opportunity, and waves its fairy wand in the 
intervals of repose that necessarily follow labor. A more 
prosperous condition presents itself to the mind, and in the 
realms of thought our desires are gratified at finding a 
pasture so well adapted to their tastes. At first these de- 
sires are vague: but they subsequently assume form, and 
shape, and concentrate their force on one point. Insanity 
draws nigh. The imagination, which was at first merely 
imperious, becomes now despotic; our desires become real- 
ities; madness seizes on the brain. Our mental orgies, like 
opium, lull us indeed to sweet dreams, but they transfer us 
from the sleep of reason to the death of the intellect. 

The extravagant desires of the humbler classes are some- 
times seen bursting forth like livid lightning ou the ruins 
of their reason. In the asylums of madness there are kings 
whose royal standard is a rag, and whose crown is com- 
posed of straw. Every man who desires more than he has 
is really in want, since he is more concerned for what he 
has not, than for what he has; and he is poor in proportion 
as this fictitious want is great. 

The moderate man is a stranger to this restles solicitude. 
“ He who desires only what suffices,” says Horace, “ be- 
holds without anxiety the sea agitated by tempests.” Hor- 
ace was not the only one of the pagans who acknowledged 
the danger of immoderate desires. “ When I speak of the 
furies,” says iEschines to the people of Athens, “ think not 
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that I mean those which dramatic poets exhibit on the stage 
with flaming torches in their hands and hissing serpents 
on their heads: no, no, there are other furies— and these 
are immoderate desires, which justly deserve the name.” 

A. 


Allegory. 

An allegory is the figurative representation in which the 
signs signify something besides their literal or direct mean- 
ing. Such is the definition we find in our ordinary text- 
books. There is a difference between allegory and irony. 
This latter conveys a meaning directly contrary to the lit- 
eral signification of the words, while in the allegory there 
is an agreement between the literal and the figurative sense, 
each of which is complete in itself. The allegory should he 
so constructed as to express its meaning clearly and strik- 
ingly ; and the more clear and striking the meaning is, the 
better the allegory. All the fine arts have, to a certain 
degree, an allegorical character, because all the visible 
signs generally represent something higher — the ideal ; but 
in the narrower sense of allegory, its object is to convey a 
meaning of a particular character by means of signs of an 
analogous import. The allegory moreover ought to repre- 
sent an ensemble by which it is distinguished from the trope 
or metaphor or conventual system. The last differs from 
allegory also in this particular, that its character could 
not be understood if it had not previously been agreed 
upon. It is known as a symbol. The olive-branch is used 
to convey the idea of peace, yet if it had not been adopted 
as its sign it would be useless. So also the other symbols 
used by painters; as the temporal crown given to all saints 
of royal blood; the stigmata , or impression of the nails 
in the hands given to St. Francis Assisi and St. Catherine; 
the book of rules to distinguish the founders of a religious 
house; the keys symbolical of the power of St. Peter; the 
sword placed in the hand of St. Paul, typical of his death ; 
the banner carried by our Lord, to denote His triumph in 
the Resurrection ; and many others. 

From what we have said it is evident that the allegory 
can take place in rhetoric, poetry, sculpture, painting and 
pantomime, but never in music or architecture, because 
these two arts are not capable of conveying the double mean- 
ing required by allegory in their representations. In poetry 
we have many and beautiful instances of its use. In Eng- 
lish poetry we know of no more beautiful use of it than in 
the verses of Prior, almost too well known to quote: — 

“Did I but purpose to embark with thee 
On the smooth surface of a summer’s sea, 

While gentle zephyrs play with prospering gales, 
And fortune’s favor fills the swelling sails, 

But would forsake the ship and make the shore, 
When the winds whistle and the tempests roar.” 

But it is useless to cite examples. They may be found in 
the works of all poets from the time when the blind Homer 
chanted his immortal verse down to our own day. 

Of allegory in painting and sculpture we have many and 
beautiful examples. Peace is often represented by two 
turtle-doves sitting on their nest in a helmet or piece of or- 
dnance. Guido in his representation of Fortune has given 
us an excellent example of it, aDd painters and sculptors 
have all, at times in their lives essayed their hands in rep- 
resenting to us some truth under its form. There has 
scarcely lived an artist who has not given us an allegorical 


representation of some idea or truth which he wished to 
bring more forcibly to the minds of men. 

In rhetoric, allegory was much used by the ancients be- 
cause of its fitness to express an elevated state of feelings, 
and at the same time to give the charm of novelty to ideas 
at once common and important. Addison remarks: “ Alle- 
gories, when well chosen, are like so many tracts of light in 
a discourse, that make everything about them clear and 
beautiful.’’ However, in painting and sculpture the an- 
cients by no means made so much use of allegory as do the 
modern artists, because of their greater facility of express- 
ing ideas by means of the images of their gods, who all 
more or less represented single ideas. Moderns, more espec- 
ially non-Catholics, have no such copious stores of illustra- 
tion, and are thus forced to express single ideas by means 
of allegory. What may be another reason for the preva- 
lance of the use of allegory in modern times may be found 
in the fact that it is always more cultivated in the period 
of the decline of the arts, when the want of great and pure 
and simple conceptions of the beautiful is supplied by stud- 
ied and ingenious inventions, as well as in the circumstance 
that the ancients were more exclusively conversant with 
simple ideas than the moderns, among whom the relations 
of society are much more complicated, and every branch of 
science, art and social life more fully developed. 


Concentrated Effort. 

The practice of one virtue, though it be of the highest 
order, does not tend towards the formation of a perfect char- 
acter, and in the exercise of one faculty only, iu its strong- 
est attribute, a man cannot accomplish great results. In 
bending the mind to any mighty effort, all its powers must 
be called into requisition ; not the imagination alone, or 
the man will be a dreamer; not the mechanical thought 
only, born of research, or he will be a plodder; but will, 
imagination, all the powers that constitute the mind, must 
be concentrated upon the object in contemplation. 

Great things are seldom done by individual effort ; single- 
handed, a man was never known to vanquish opposing 
armies; and though some have the fame in moral revolu- 
tions of contending alone with the powers that opposed 
them, yet they were assisted with hearts as brave as their 
own, who nevertheless deemed it most prudent to work in 
secret, and aid the leading spirit by private counsel, as dar- 
ing as his endeavors. Concentrated effort is indispensable 
to the advancement of those schemes that have filled the 
world with astonishment. Look at our railroads— triumph 
of man’s invention. You gaze one day from an elevation 
over a vast extent of grass land. A few hills, a few spark- 
ling rivers intervene ; yet as far as the eye can reach the 
smooth or rolling fields, bounded by the blue heavens, 
fill your sight. Another day, and there stands upon a small 
hillock a band of strong men — men of sinewy frames, firm 
muscles and enduring nerve They say but little, the 
shovel and the pick speak for them, the firm hills divide 
at their approach as the turbid waves of the Red Sea opened 
for the hosts of Israel. Silently and steadily the banded 
men move onward, and by the sesame of labor, concen- 
trated labor, cleave the granite beds that ages have ce- 
mented, and cut a path out of the solid rock. A little time, 
and the gleaming tracks of iron girdle the long vista, and 
still away in the distance the men toil on, till miles on 
miles are encompassed, and the iron horse triumphantly 
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flies on the wings of steam to other lands. One man with 
the strength of Hercules, the wisdom of Solomon, the in- 
tellect of all the Caesars, would have been ages accomplish- 
ing the task; yet what one man, every way superior to his 
fellows could not possibly perform, one hundred men of less 
ordinary powers can do with the utmost ease. 

So of our towns that spring up as it were in the night. 
Forests are levelled, uncouth rocks shaped into comely en- 
closures for the pasture of rich laud; cornfields glitter in 
the sunshine, gardens bloom on the slopes, dwelling 
houses multiply, and ere long a city crowns the site ; all is 
done by concentrated effort, labor multiplied, yet made 
less by numbers. 

A great moral evil is felt in a community. Unjust rulers 
lay the burden of heavy taxes upon the people. Singly, in- 
dividuals lament, and feebly cry, “ Crush the tyrant.” But 
the tyrant is yet secure. — Presently groups begin to gather 
in the streets, at the corners, in public assemblies. They 
may be silent, but it is the silence of concentrated deter- 
mination. One pulse beats in the swaying crowd, one 
motion thrills all hearts; they think together, feel together, 
move together, till suddenly there rises a united shout like 
hoarse thunder, “Crush the tyrant! ” and ere another bur- 
den falls upon the bowed shoulders of the people, the ty- 
rant is crushed, and the cry of “ Ho unjust taxation ’’ fills 
the air. 

Let us remember, then, concentrated effort will accom- 
plish the mightiest results. 


Art, Music and Literature. 

— The Boston Public Library has now reached 235,000 
volumes, besides 63,500 in its seven suburban branches. 

—Gilmore has been playing an overture and polka by 
Suppe, new to this country, with the remarkable title of 
“ Ten Daughters and Ho Husband.” 

— The municipality of Baireuth, will take the risk of an- 
other series of the “ Nibelungen ” in 1877, besides paying 
this year’s deficiency, about $15,000. 

— The remains of Bellini, the composer, who died at 
Puteaux, near Paris, in 1835, have been exhumed and con- 
veyed to Catania, Sicily, Bellini’s birth-place. 

— The death is announced of Giucci, a well-known Roman 
poet and author, among whose more serious works were 
essays on the various knightly and religious orders, a life of 
Pius VII, etc. 

— Herr Ernst Lubeck, a celebrated pianist of 15 years ago, 
has just died iu a lunatic asylum after a painful period of 
mental aberration extending over five years. Herr Lubeck 
was a native of Holland. 

—There died in Paris, on the 2d inst, Baron Henri de 
Silberton, aged 77. He was better known to the world as 
Maximo, the famous clown of the Champs Elysees. He 
had sunk for 20 years his noble name and title in the jester’s 
motley. 

— Mr. Ruskin, who is now in Venice hard at work, has 
been treated by the directors of the Academy with unusual 
courtesy. Large pictures were taken down from the walls 
and placed in a room where he could examine or sketch 
from them at leisure. 

— Martin Farquhar Tupper arrived in New York lately, 
and was immediately pounced upon by a number of expert 
interviewers. One of them asked him what he thought 
of Walt Whitman. “ Plagiarist,” bitterly responded the 
great moralist and philosopher. 

—The monument of Karl Wilhelm, the composer of the 
“ Wacht am Rhein,” was unveiled at Schmalkalden, Ger- 
many, on September 2d, the day of the Sedan-fest. The 
name of Schneckenburger, the author of the words of 
the song, is also mentioned on the monument. 


— The Society of Jesus edits six of the most able reviews 
extant: In Italy, La Givilta Cattolica; in France, Le 
Etudes Religieuses; in Belgium, Collection de Precis His- 
toriqucs ; iu England, The Month; in Germany, Stirnen aus 
Maria Laach; in Holland, Studien op Godstienstig undeten- 
schappelyh en lettrkundig gebied. 

— Plays which are esteemed in this country indelicate find 
plenty of fashionable patronage iu England. Thus the 
Marquis of Lome and the Princess Louisa went recently 
to see at the Criterion Theatre “ The Great Divorce Case,” 
which has been condemned as unclean by all the critics 
who have witnessed it in New York. 

—Several members of the Thomas Orchestra, Messrs. 
Eller, Arnold, H. Kayser, Reuter, Schmitz, Rheineccius, 
and IJthof, have formed themselves into an association called 
the Mozart Club, and will give concerts of chamber music 
during the coming winter. They number among them 
some of the best soloists in the orchestra. 

— The JSeue Zeitschriftfur Musik states that some French 
composers intend trying conclusions with Wagner upon 
his own ground. M. Ernest Reyer is engaged upon a Si- 
gurt, the subject of which is similar to that of the third 
part of the Ring des Nibelungen; and M. Louis Gallet has 
written a libretto, Tristan, which M. Joncieres will set to 
music, with the view of surpassing Wagner’s Tristan und 
Isolde. 

— The fine mosaics of the vault at San Giovanni in La- 
terans Rome, the works of Jacopo da Turrita and Pietro 
Gavalliui, have been removed without injury. Fears and 
even remonstrances had been expressed by the Municipality 
of Rome and several archaeologists relative to the step ; but 
the Pope, who has full charge over the basilica, felt im- 
pelled to authorize the removal of the precious mosaics, in 
order to give place to a new construction; and their preser- 
vation apparently is in no way menaced. That portion of 
the edifice behind the high altar which is bound to be de- 
molished dates back to the year 1100. 

— Literary Paris has been gently electrified by the conver- 
sion to the Catholic faith of the celebrated sensational 
novelist, Paul Feval, the most prolific of French romancers 
after the elder Dumas, who began his career thirty years 
ago with the “ Mysteries of London ; ” who has been known 
to keep four different serial stories going at once in four 
different newspapers, and who published seventy-eight 
volumes in the two years from 1856 to 1858. Paul’s letter 
announcing his profession of faith appeared on the 26th of 
August. It was addressed to the Rev. Father Superior of 
the Chaplains of Montmare on the occasion of a pilgrimage 
performed by the parishioners of St. Ferdinand to the new 
chapel of the Sacred Heart. 


Books and Periodicals. 

— The Cacilia for October contains addresses delivered 
at the late Convention of the St. Caecilia Society in Balti- 
more by Rev. P. Anwander, C. SS. R.; Father Keane, of 
Washington; Rev. P. Mayer, O. C. C„ Niagara Falls; also 
the conclusion of an article on “Church Music and the 
Liturgy.” The music is the first four of a series of Vesper 
Hymns for the liturgical year, composed by Prof. J. Sing- 
enberger, and dedicated to Most Rev. Archbishop Bayley. 

— The Catholic Record, for October, is a very interesting 
number. Among the contributors are Miss Starr who gives 
us a very readable and interesting account of the grand old 
Monte Cassino. The other articles are instructive and in- 
teresting. The contents of the Record are : I, Monte Cassino ; 
II, Fernando Columbus; III, The Poisoned Chalice — A 
Legend of St. Louis Bertrand, Apostle of Panama ; VI, By 
a Leap ; V, To Aubrey de Vere ; VI. The Religion of Rome 
at the Christian Era; VII, Padre Stanislas Mattei; VIII, 
The Erl King’s Kiss— A Thuriugian Legend; IX, Self- 
estimates; X, Cood-by; XI, Editorial Notes; XII, New 
Publications — The Persecutions of Annam, a History 
of Christianity in Cochin-China and Tonquin ; The Dis- 
cipline of Drink; A Popular History of the Catholic 
Church in the United States; The Comprehensive Se- 
ries of Geographies; The Franciscan Missions among the 
Colliers and Ironworkers of Monmouthshire; A Short 
Latin Grammar. 
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The Lectures. 

The lecture course which was opened on Tuesdaj' even- 
ing last by the excellent lecture of Prof. Howard does not 
belong to the regular course at Notre Dame, but has been 
established independent of it altogether. The object of 
having these lectures is well known to all, aud that they 
will be successful in awaking a greater interest in literature 
and science is quite evident. A lecture on auy subject, 
treated in a popular way and not after the manner of a 
teacher, must necessarily create more attention and interest 
from the auditors ; and it was to create this feeling that this 
independent course has been inaugurated. It is free to all 
to attend or not, a3 they choose, but we feel that there will 
be but few who will not avail themselves of the opportunity 
afforded them of attending. More especially do we expect 
to see the hall crowded when the lectures are given on 
those branches of knowledge which, like the Natural and 
Physical Sciences, can be taught successfully only when 
illustrated by experiments. In these cases, what is often 
dry and uninteresting becomes, when properly taught, en- 
tertaining in the extreme. Indeed we know of nothing 
more interesting, and at the same time more . profitable, 
than a lecture on some of these branches of science profusely 
illustrated by experiments. 

We think the authorities in inaugurating these lectures 
have supplied a want long felt, and we are sure all the stu- 
dents, particularly those who do not expect to make a 
course of studies in the Scientific Department, or who may 
not have time to study these interesting branches of knowl- 
edge, will avail themselves of the opportunity now proffered 
them of acquiring a geueral knowledge of the various 
sciences on which lectures will be delivered. We have 
said that they may acquire a general knowledge of these 
subjects— and here again, we maintain, is the advantage of 
attending well-conducted lectures, that in a short time a 
person can acquire a general and very satisfactory knowl- 
edge of a science which would otherwise require long and 
patient study. This is especially true in the Physical 
Sciences. Let, for instance, a person attend one or two 
lectures on Light — Electricity — Magnetism,— in which the 
various laws and phenomena are illustrated by experiments, 
and we can vouch that he will afterwards have a clearer 
idea of these forces than if he had been poring over some 
treatise on these subjects for weeks. When the series of 
lectures begins, we hope to see Science Hall filled, for we 
are certain from our knowledge of the lecturers that they 
will spare no pains to make them entertaining and 
inst ructive. 


The lectures on literary topics, though they will not 
carry with them the novelty that graces a Scientific lecture, 
because of the experiments, will nevertheless be interesting 
and agreeable, and will do much towards making the long 
winter days pass by with less of the tedium which usually 
marks them. 


The Use and Abuse of the Press. 

Since the invention of printing, such vast influuences 
have been exerted on the respective sides of right and 
wrong that to declare whether the Press has been a curse 
or a benefit would require much study on the part of any- 
one. The Press is the great teacher of the age, but the 
lessons inculcated by it are not always wholesome; on the 
contrary, they are often pregnant with that deadly poison 
which does great moral injury. Since its invention it has 
undoubtedly been productive of inestimable good in the 
diffusion of knowledge, iu the propagation of the good and 
beautiful, by which the moral condition of mankind has 
been greatly ameliorated. Man has a natural avidity for 
knowledge, and through the instrumentality of the Press 
in satisfying man’s desires, knowledge has become to some 
extent universal and must necessarily continue so. A 
knowledge of the sciences which prior to the era of the 
Press could only be acquired in an imperfect manner, is 
to-day as much the property of the man just learning to 
read as the man of letters. 

The Press was the signal for the development of many 
of the sciences. The Press in a religious sense has, by pre- 
senting to man the beauties of virtue and the turpitude of 
crime, tended towards his happiness and self- purification. 
It has presented him the researches of wise and virtuous 
philosophers on the great Christian truths, which before 
could be alone heard from the lips of the Christian preacher, 
and which therefore he had but an imperfect acquaintance 
with. Through the Press all the great theories of science 
have been published to the world, and all men have been 
enabled to express their views on them ; thus many brilliant 
ideas have been unfolded to the world which had otherwise 
lain in obsurity, but which now almost set the scientific 
world in commotion. “A newspaper as an adviser does 
not require to be sought, it comes to you without distract- 
ing your private affairs.” 

But in our day the Press becomes too often the tool of 
evil, and in such a character nothing can be productive of 
more baneful effects; in as much as the same idea reaches 
many at the same time, the corrupt Press renders a no fee- 
ble assistance to the undermining of the very foundations 
of social society; it aids in the work of the devil, aud deals 
out the unseen poison with a far more lavish hand than 
we are aware of. The then resultant effects cannot be 
counteracted unless with the greatest difficulty. 

It cannot be denied but that Infidelity, through the 
Press, has effected and still does effect results which we all 
deplore. The abuse of the Press is to-day widespread, and 
the evils resulting from this abuse are very great. There- 
fore the prohibition of the publication and distribution of 
obscene matter is a laudable enterprise, and one in which 
we are happy to see so many taking an active interest. 
Such literature has been productive of untold evils, there- 
fore the good effects flowing from its prohibition will be 
proportionately greater. Let us earnestly hope that in fu- 
ture the work of reform will be exerted more strenuously 
on this portion of the Press, and that the noble work 
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achieved by the Press at large may become greater and 
make it of a more ennobling character. “ Of such a power- 
ful instrument of good or evil we should be all anxious 
to extend the beneficent and check the baneful influence.” 


Bad Books and Bad Company. 


It is an indubitable fact that like generally begets like, 
and hence the necessity, for young people particularly, to 
avoid the companionship of such as are in any way ad- 
dicted to levity or vice ; hence also the necessity of choosing 
virtuous companions in the daily walks of life, in order that 
their example may serve as a light to guide inexperienced 
footsteps over the beginning of the thorny road of life. 
Our young friends cannot be too particular in their choice 
of companions, for a slight mistake in this important, though 
lightly considered affair, may be productive of much woe 
and misery in this life, and of eternal ruin hereafter. When 
we speak of companions , we do not wish to be understood 
as speaking only of such persons as one meets with at pres- 
ent in society or in daily intercourse, but also of those who 
have gone before but who yet remain in their works. The 
remark once made by a statesman that if he “had the mak- 
ing of a nation’s ballads he cared not who made its laws” 
was not without significance; and those who are particu- 
lar in excluding from their companionship or coterie all 
but those whose unblemished character gives them a ready 
passport and recommendation thereto, but yet who admit 
books and papers of any and every kind, without let or 
scrutiny, show a great want of judgment aud common 
sense. For the authors of books, papers, etc., are embod- 
ied in their works; and though the characteristics that 
were so palpably objectionable in the persons and man- 
ners of the authors themselves may not at once show in 
their productions, yet the cloven-foot is there, hid away 
beneath the tissue of fanciful drapery that meets the eye at 
first sight. So that one must have advanced somewhat, 
and become what the French term blase, ere he is fully 
aware of danger, and not before curiosity has perhaps 
gained hold of the mind and warped the judgment. Cu- 
riosity! what will it not do to satiate itself! what dangers 
will it not encounter to satisfy its morbid cravings! And 
as one false step naturally leads to another, familiarity grad- 
ually changes horror iuto toleration, and toleration soon 
begets like. 

So, to ensure safety, the only way is to be beforehand 
with danger, stop it at the very threshold, and carefully 
guard every avenue of ingress. When the devil cannot 
obtain a ready entrance himself into a stronghold, he often 
makes use of the expedient of throwiug one of his little 
imps through the window to open the door for him, and 
these imps he finds at command in the productions of 
evil-minded authors. As an instance, it may be stated with- 
out fear of exaggeration that the charming but infamous 
works of the licentious Yoltaire have been a perpetual 
curse to the land of his birth, entailing innumerable 
evils upon it — diffusing their subtle poison through the 
veins of the public mind, until they have corrupted youth, 
sapped the foundations of religion and morality, and have 
gradually drawn off their victims from all communication 
with the Fountain of Life. So likewise with many of the 
poets: tainted more or less on the score of morality, they 
leave impressions that may not at first be noticed, but 


which in time rust aud canker into the very^soul, ending 
often in a moral leprosy. So also with many of the num- 
berless productions that teem every day from the press in 
the shape of Godless newspapers, novels, and romances ; the 
authors, themselves devoid of religion, of morality, of every 
sense of right or duty, so engraft their spirit upon the 
minds of their readers as to make them in time as corrupt 
as themselves. 

How many fathers and mothers there are who would 
not for the world have their children copy the traits or 
lead the life of the author of one or other of the books 
which they allow their children to read, and yet is it not 
reasonable to suppose that the effect will follow the cause? 
— that if children are allowed to read books from the pen 
of a sot or a libertine they will themselves become sots or 
libertines? — that if they read infidel books they will be- 
come tainted with infidelity? Innumerable instances 
might be cited to prove that it is generally so, if common 
seuse did not assure us of the fact at the very first glance. 

When a person of judgment looks over a bookshelf in 
most of our book-stores and circulating libraries he cannot 
but feel paiued at the immense amount of poison dealt out 
to our young people from it; it is, in fact, much the same 
as a shelf in a drugstore; for one good book that it con- 
tains there are perhaps ten full of the most deadly poison 
to the minds of youth. Well, you say, what can be done 
to remedy the evil, — it is general, and individual efforts 
will prove ineffectual to stop it. But, we answer, you 
must stop it, and at any cost. If your children will read, 
and must read, then give them sound and healthy reading, 
of which there is an abundance to be had. As you give 
them healthy food for their bodies and consider it your 
duty to keep poisons out of their reach, so do also with re-' 
gard to their mental food. There should be first and sec- 
ond courses and dessert in your library as well as on your 
table; and as you would not for a moment think of allow- 
ing an insidious poison among the viands on your table, so 
also should you with even greater care see that none such 
is permitted to enter among the mental food in your li- 
brary. To do so it is not necessary to remove all enter- 
taining works, or to stock your shelves with those of an 
ascetic nature, for this would be a distasteful extreme. 
No: there is abundance of wholesome and entertaining 
reading to be had, notwithstanding the very poor encour- 
agement given those who cater to the public taste in such 
matters, as a glance at the catalogues or a visit to the estab- 
lishments of our publishers will assure you; and although 
it is a lamentable fact that as yet we have not a popular 
Catholic History of many of the principal countries — 
France and Germany, for instance — in the English lan- 
guage, yet there is no end of entertaining and instructive 
matter in the way of history, biography, books of travel, 
poetry, romances with a good moral and religious bias, and 
fully as interesting when once acquainted with as any that 
are injurious in their tendency. If we go no further than 
the shelves of the circulating library here we will see what 
a little care will do in selecting works; look at the long 
and varied list of those issued by the many Catholic pub- 
lishing houses, as well as a number of non-Catholic ones. 
No: if bad books are allowed in our family or public libra- 
ries there is really no excuse for it, and they should be de- 
stroyed at once to prevent the moral pestilence they will 
eventually create. Replace at once all such pernicious in- 
fluences by those that will prove beneficial ; apply gentle 
but effective remedies to the disease already engendered, 
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and trust to time and grace and cheerful endeavor to effect 
a radical cure. 

When a youth enters college after some years of com- 
panionship with books of an evil tendency the effects pro- 
duced upon his mind are plainly to be seen ; his character 
when compared with that of those around him appears in 
a very unenviable light, and we believe the expulsions from 
college might in many instances be traced to this cause of 
unnumbered evils. 


Personal. 


— Homer C. Boardmau (Commercial), of ’G9, is dwelling 
at Lyons, Iowa. 

— David Fitzgerald, (Commercial), of ’68, is prospering 
at Kildare, Wis. 

— Rev. Father O’Flannigan, of South Chicago, came over 
on St. Edward’s Day. 

— Sturgis R. Anson, (Commercial), of ’G8, is doing busi- 
inessat Marshalltown, Iowa. 

— Mrs. Judge Farren and Mrs. Geo. Rettig, of Peru, Ind., 
were at Notre Dame on the 18th. 

— Messrs. R.Rheinboldt, G. Reif, G. Zehler and C. Meyer, 
of Cincinnati, spent a short while with us this last week. 

— Mr. Wm J. Knight and lady, and Mr. — Donnelly and 
lady, of Dubuque, Iowa, were at the Thespian Entertain- 
ment and remained at Notre Dame on a few days’ visit. 

— Our esteemed friend, Mr. Robert Wilson, of Trenton, 
New Jersey, has been spending a few days at Notre Dame. 
Mr. Wilson’s first visit here was a number of years ago, 
and it has given him pleasure to note the many improve- 
ments that have been made here since then. 


Local Items. 


— The lecture course has commenced. 

— The bars, etc., on the Campus are well patronized. 

— The prefects’ race did not take place this year. . Why 
not? 

— The readers in the Junior Refectory are engaged on 
“ Excelsior.” 

— A Junior mournfully asks us “how about that bread 
and ’lasses ?” 

— All the stained-glass windows will soon be put up in 
the new church. 

— Football still remains supreme in the way of sports 
among the Juniors. 

— The first number of the “Philomathean Standard” 
will appear shortly. 

— Quite a number of persons have laid away nuts, hick- 
ory and walnut, for the wiuter. 

— Racing is very uncertain — as uncertain as baseball. 
So we thought last Wednesday. 

— There was a grand time among the Juniors last Wed- 
nesday, when the races, eta, took place. 

— The Scholastic Aljiahac will be out on time— to the 
great delight, as we believe, of all the old students. 

— The races, etc., which take place generally on St. Ed- 
ward’s Day were held on Wednesday, to the gratification 
of the Juniors. 

— B. de Sales says there is very little game in the neigh- 
borhood. At least after a long day’s tramp last Wednesday 
he found none. 

—The Thespians tender their thanks to Prof. Edwards 
Bro. Simon, and Bro. Wilfred for favors shown at their En- 
tertainment on the 12lh. 

—To-morrow week, Sunday the 29th, will be the second 
anniversary of the death of Rev. Father Lemonnier, fourth 
President of the University of Notre Dame. 

— The Curator of the Museum gratefully acknowledges 


the receipt of a box of very fine shells and corals from 
some kind friends in the East. Some of them are very beau- 
tiful. 

— Br. Peter having returned from Lafayette, where he 
assisted in founding the Orphan Asylum, may now be ex- 
pected to contribute some astronomical notes to the Scho- 
lastic. 

— The Juniors were to have had the “boss” game of 
football on St. Edward’s day, two barrels of apples having 
been presented them by Bro. Edward, but, owing to the 
rain it had to be postponed. 

— Our early riser shows a laudable disposition in being 
up on time, but still, when he insists on waking everybody 
an hour before time, be is not liable to have many bless- 
ings showered on his head. 

— Mrs. George Rhodius has made another donation of 
twenty-five dollars to the Circulating Library. We are 
pleased to see the interest taken in this work by its friends 
and trust that it will ever remain unabated. 

— We sent down town for a rooster-cut with which to 
make some display over the election of Judge Lyons, but 
as we received one of the weepiug kind we couldn’t use it. 
We wanted one of the old crowing rooster kind. 

— The South Bend Hei'ald says: — “The best scratching 
however, was in favor of our mutual friend, J. A. Lyons, 
who, although the staunchest republican in Clay township, 
was elected justice of the peace by an overwhelming major- 
ity. We congratulate J. A. and trust that like Andy John- 
son, this is only the first step to his political advancement, 
even to the presidency.” 

— The second, third and fourth regular meetings of the 
St. Stanislaus Philopatrian Society were held Sept. 27th, 
Oct. 4th and 12th respectively. At these meetings the 
following delivered declamations: W. L. Taulby, J. Fox, 
J. English, R. Keenan, W. J. Connelly, G. H. Donnelly, 
F. Phelan, F. Pleins, C. Roos, A. B. Congor, E. B. Moran, 
J. Ingwerson, and W. M. Nicholas. 

—Anyone wishing to procure fine cabinet specimens of 
minerals, shells, birds, etc., we recommend to patronize 
Prof. A. E. Foote, whose advertisement appears in another 
column. He has the largest collection of Natural History 
in the country and sells his specimens, many of which are 
very rare and of great beauty, at an extremely low price. 
He has a large collection of magnificent amethysts, agates, 
quartz-crystals, shells, etc. 

— The 3d and 4th regular meetings of the St. Cecilia 
Philomathean Association were held respectively Sept. 30 
aud Oct. 7th. Essays were read by Messrs. Widdecombe, 
Burger and Crawford. Declamations were delivered by 
Messrs. Kauffman, 0 hlman, Clarke, Hagerty, D. Ryan, Sugg, 
Frazee, Lindberg, Meyer, Golsen, Phelan, Cavanaugh, Mc- 
Grath, Carroll, Knight, Sampson, T. Nelson, Healy, C. Ha- 
gan, C. Larkin, Mosal, Orsinger, and Hayes. 

— The “St. Cecilia Philomathean Standard” is a semi- 
monthly manuscript journal edited by a select number of 
the St. Cecilia Society. The officers elected at the 1st reg- 
ular meeting, held Oct. 12th, are as follows: Rev. P. J. 
Colovin, C. S. C., Director; Rev. F. C. Bigelow, C- S. C. 
Hon. Director and Critic; Prof. J. A. Lyons, A. M., Presi, 
dent; A. Burger, Vice-President; M Kauffman, Secertary- 
W. Widdecombe, Cor. Secretary; W. Sliehon and J. Ha; 
gerty, Censors. 

— The field-sports postponed from St. Edward’s Day to 
the 18_ih inst. resulted as follows in the Minim Dep’t: First 
prize in throwing baseball was won by P. Nelson of Chi- 
cago ; second, by G. Lambin of Chicago. First prize for 
sack-race, A. Sehnert of Chicago; second, E. Carqueville 
of Chicago. The prize for wheelbarrow-race, Wm. MeDevitt, 
of St. Louis. Three-legged race, Presley Heron and P. Nel- 
son of Chicago; foot race, J. Ienderriden ; foot-race, blind- 
folded, John Scanlon; foot-ball, John Seeger. 

— The members of the Academia will have a business- 
meeting, i. e., an oyster supper, about the first of Novem- 
ber, to which all who write for the Scholastic will be in- 
vited. The Academia admits to its membership only the 
regular contributors to this paper. The officers for the 
current year are: Director ( ex-officio ), Rev. F. C. Bigelow; 
President, Wm. T. Ball, of Chicago; Vice-President, Wm. 

P. Breen, of Fort Wayne, Ind.; Secretary, John G. Ewing, 
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of Lancaster, Ohio; and Treasurer. Carl Otto, of Havanna, 

111 . 

— At the first regular meeting of the Archconfraternity 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary, which was held on Sunday, 
Oct. loth, the semi-annual election of officers resulted as 
follows: Very Rev. A. Granger, C. S. C.. Director; 1ST. J. 
Mooney, President; J. G. Ewing, Vice-President; P. J. 
Cooney, Secretary; T. EL Quinu, Treasurer. It is the 
earnest desire of the Rev. Director that all the Catholic 
students of the Senior Department become members of this 
association, which has for its object the propagation of the 
faith and the practice of devotion to the Blessed Virgin 
Mary. 

— The field-sports which are annually held at Notre 
Dame on St. Edward’s Day were postponed until Wednes- 
day last on account of the weather. In the Seniors, Wm. 
T. Ball, of Chicago, won the first foot race ; P. J. Cooney, 
of Cleveland, Ohio, the second ; and W. McGorrisk, of Des 
Moines, Iowa, the third. The three-legged race was won by 
W. Ball, of Chicago, and EL H. Leonard, of Davenport, Iowa. 
R. Calkins, of Toledo, O., won the blindfold race, in which 
there were many competitors. In jumping, Logan D. 
Murphy, of Pickneyville, 111., took the first prize, and John 
Lambin, of Chicago, the second. The best throw of a base- 
ball was won by E. Sugg, of Chicago, 111. 

— The usual field-sports in the Junior Department on 
Oct. 13th, St. Edward’s Day, were postponed on account 
of rain until the 18th. The 1st foot-race was won by J. 
English, Columbus, Ohio ; 2d prize was won by R Keenan, 
Lindsey, Ontario. The 2d foot-race was won by R. Mayer, 
Cleveland, O. ; 2d prize won by W. J. Davis, Massillon, Ohio. 
The 3d foot-race was won by P. McGrath, Chicago, 111. ; 
2d prize won by E. J. Pennington, New Orleans. The 1st 
sack-race was won by C. Orsinger>Xasalle, 111.; 2d prize 
won by W. Shehon, St. Louis, Mo.-JIhe 2d sack-race was 
won by C. Peltier, Detroit;, Mich.; 2d prize won by J. 
White, New Haven, Indiana. The three-legged rape was 
won by- J- Pelan, Dubuque, Iowa, and Fred Cole, Chfcago, 
111. ; 2d prize won by W. Taulby, of St. Louis, Mo., and C. 
Roos, Kalamazoo, Mich. The prize for throwing baseball 
was won by G. Streit, Sterling, 111. ; N. VanNamee, J. Felan 
and W. Ohlman also made good throws. The last prize 
was free to all, and was ably contested for 'between Mas- 
ters English, Shehon, Keenan, aud Ohlman Master Eng- 
lish won, it being the 2d foot-race won by him during the 
afternoon. 

— On the evening of Thursday, the 19th, Rev. Fr. Zahm 
opened his course of scientific lectures by a discourse en- 
titled “ Light.” The lecturer having spoken of the course of 
last year, of the attention then manifested by the students 
in the different subjects, and stated that during the past 
summer much time and money had been expeuded to make 
the lectures a success, at least in the experimental portion 
of them he expressed the wish of himself and also of 
the College authorities that all the students would attend 
these lectures, as a knowledge of the subjects therein treated, 
is now-a-days considered indispensable to an educated man 
In treating the subject of his lecture, the Rev. gentleman 
first spoke and explained the corpuscular and wave theory, 
the two most common theories in vogue concerning that, 
undefinable idea we have that we call Light. Then he ex- 
plained and showed the different laws of reflection, refrac- 
tion and transmission of light. Also did he show the de- 
composition of Light, giving the primary colors, and de- 
monstrating the fact that white light is compound. He 
then exhibited the recomposition of light by means of the 
different complementary colors. Having explained and 
shown the laws of Light, the lecturer gave us many fine 
experiments with it, showing what is called the Light 
Fountain, the effect of passiug the electric light from a 
Rhmkorff-coil through a vacuum formed in what are called 
Geisler tubes, and concluding with experiments and views 
with bis fine new stereopticon, combined with a photo- 
electric microscope. 

— The lecture of Prof. T. E. Howard on Tuesday evening 
was an excellent affair. He began by saying that this be- 
ing the Centennial year, when everything smacks of the 
olden time, he proposed to open this course of literary and 
scientific lectures by taking a glance at our national history 
and at the present condition of the nation, to see what we 


have been doing for these hundred years and what we 
have in consequence become. He dwelt at first upon the 
peculiar advantages which we enjoy in being totally sepa- 
rated from the effects, peoples and systems of the Old World. 
Not only is this a new land, but we have also a new people 
— we are the descendants of the most en'erprising of the 
rich-blooded peasants of Europe — and have cast aside the 
trappings of aristocracy and royalty as so much old clothes 
and gandy trinkets. Ours is the first republic of the 
world, free from the dark and chilling shadow of an old 
nobility. The stability of our Government was next dis- 
cussed. It has been now tested for one hundred years by ad- 
versity and by prosperity, by foreign aud domestic war, and 
by long-continued peace, and to-day it is stronger, more 
consistent in its several features, more free and more prom- 
ising of a great future, than ever before. The dangers 
threatening the continuance of the Republic were reduced 
to three sources: the want of religious and moral training 
in the young, which is the primary and chief source; from 
this comes looseness in our notions of social relations and 
corruption in polities. It was believed that American good 
sense would finally correct these evils, as soon as they 
were fully perceived by the people. Providence had done 
so much for our people, we are so evidently the last great 
nation that can be established upon the earth, there being 
no place for any other, that it seems utterly impossible to 
conclude that we shall be suffered to fail in the grand mis- 
sion of political regeneration, for which we were evidently 
destined by Heaven itself. The lecturer concluded with an 
exhortation to young men to do their part to correct the 
evils of the time, that the promise of the present might be 
fulfilled. 

— During the past week the following books were pur- 
chased for theLemonnier Circulating Library: Maria Edge- 
worth’s Works, 10 vols., namely: Moral Tales, PopularTales; 
Belinda; Castle Rack rent aud Irish Bulls; Fashionable 
Life, 2 vols. ; Patronage, 2 vols. ; Harring on, Helen ; “ Four 
Tales of Flemish Life,” Hendrick Conscience; “The Mex- 
ican War and its Warriors,’’ Frost; “Elements of Philos- 
ophy,” Hill; Hughes and Breckenridge Controversy; Car- 
dinal Manning’s Temporal Mission of the Holy Ghost; 
“Little Men,’’ L. M. Alcott; Grammatics Grsees Poetics, 
Libri Tres, Ex Prosodia et Dialeclis Grams olim a P. 
Philippo Labbe, S. J., editis maximam partem confecti. 
Parisiis, 1714; “ Catholic World,” Vol.23; “National Cath- 
olic Quarterly Review,” Vol. 1 ; Sermons by the Paulists 
during the Year 1866; “The Martyrs,” Chateaubriand; 
“Charlevoix’s History of Canada,” Translated by John 
Gilmary Shea, 7 vols. ; Lippincott’s Pronouncing Gazeteer 
of the World ; “ Getting on in the World, or Hints on Suc- 
cess in Life," by William Matthews, LL. D. The Associa- 
tion returns thanks for the following donations: From Rev. 
Father Fr6re: “Lectures on Modern History and Biog- 
raphy,” Robertson ; Malone’s Church History of Ireland; 
Marshs’ Lectures on the English Language ; Catholic Chris- 
tian, Challoner; Roberts’ Rules of Order; Modern British 
Essayists, Sydney Smith and Allison, 2 vols. From Mr. 
W. J. Onahan, LL. D,of Chicago: fifty numbers of the 
London aud Edinburg Reviews. From Mr. Geo. J. Gross : 
“ The Pilot,” by Fennimore Cooper. From Rev. Father 
Colovin : The Schools of Indiana,” Jas. Smart; Legal Rec- 
reations; The Curiosities and Law of Wills, John Proffat. 
From Charles Evans, Esq., of Indianapolis: Catalogues of 
Indianapolis’ Public Library. From Charles Scholl, Clerk 
of Supreme Court, Catalogues of the Indiana Law Library; 
Prof Emerich of High School, Indianapolis; Report of the 
Board of EJuention for 1875-76. From Master Frank 
Ewing: “Memoirs of a Guardian Angel,” M. L’Abbe G. 
Chardon ; Grofutt’s Trans-Continental Tourists’ Guide, and 
several photographs of college societies. 

— Quite an exciting game of football took place Oct. 17th 
day on the Campus, for a barrel of apples. M. Kauffman 
acted s as captain for one team and W. Ohlman for the other. 
Ohlman’s team won after a struggle of two hours. The de- 
feated party has, according to a Junior, eased his feelings 
in the following lament : 

John Moasal, my Jo John, 

Ton said that I would win. 

And to deceive me in that way 
I think was rather thin. 

The apples were so nice and red 
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And labelled the Rambo, 

But I never got a smell of them, 

John Moasal, my Jo. 

John Moasal, my Jo John, 

I strove my best to win, 

But was defeated badly, 

And received a broken shin ; 

And now they laugh and jeer at me, 

And say we were too slow, 

But I feel that I am not to blame, 

John Moasal, my Jo. 

John Moasal, my Jo John, 

I feel sore distressed. 

While the boys shrug their shoulders 
And cry “ Pull down your vest.” 

When Oh’lman challenged me to play 
I would not answer no, 

And you suffer by my defeat, 

John Moasal, my Jo. 

John Moasal, my Jo John, 

They say I shouldn’t ha’ thought to win, 

And in place of playing football 
I’d better “ wipe my chin.” 

These taunts are hard for me to bear, 

I’m sure they’re mean and low, 

But they tell me “ to grin and bear it,” 

John Moasal, my Jo. 

— In noticing the article on “Journalism” which ap- 
peared in the Scholastic a couple of weeks. ago, the Bos- 
ton Pilot says: “We wish some of our professional jour- 
nalists were half as clever as the editors of the Nothe 
Dame Scholastic, the beautiful little paper published at 
the University of .Notre Dame, Indiana. In its last number 
was an excellent article on “Journalism,” showing that 
patient application to rudiments is the root of eventual 
success— that a man to be a first-rate editor must rise 
through all the strata of his profession. Those who have 
an extensive acquaintance with editors know this to be 
true. The men who have risen to the top of American 
journalism — the Greeleys and Bennetts and Fultons and 
Haskells — were practical printers and practical reporters. 
The Scholastic from its position as a college paper might 
naturally think otherwise, were there not a clear and capa- 
ble head at the helm. Honor to you, boys, and to your 
teachers, that go in for thoroughness in all your work. 
Stick to the rudiments till you make stepping-stones of 
them. Keep in mind that mere memorizing of various 
languages, and parrot-glibness in logical modes, is by no 
means learning. Hot he who can say iu Latin what might 
as well or better be said in English, is the scholar who will 
make his mark. The truly learned man is the Jcnoioledgedble 
man; the man who has thought out things — whose scholar- 
ship has opened his eyes to the philosophic relation of 
things; the reflective, comprehensive man who regards his 
college course as a training for the world, and not as the 
world itself; the man whose observation has been sharp- 
ened and his judgment put on fair balance by the ever- 
living precedents of history; the man who grows stronger 
by the added mite of every day’s experience, instead of 
believing that the experience of his schooldays is enough 
for existence; the man whose book-knowledge and man- 
knowledge have made him kind and considerate towards 
all men — have made him modest aud reserved, but brave 
and rapid to act when action is right; the man who culti- 
vates a fine inward sense, and acts up to it like. a quiet 
Christian gentlman — this is truly the man who will go 
ahead of others, and become rsepected and famous leader. 
This is he who has graduated and honors in the Great 
University.” 


Roll of Honor. 


[In the following list are the names of those students who dur- 
ing the past week have by their exemplary conduct given sat- 
isfaction to all the members of the Faculty.] 

SENIOR DEPARTMENT. 

A. Ames, W. Breen, EL Cassidy, P. Cooney, J. Ewing, L. 
Evers, E. Davenport, J. Fitzgerald, J. Gray, T. Garso, A. Hert- 
zog, F. Bastings, J. Herrmann, J. Kinney, J. Larkin, H. Maguire, 
F. Maas, J. Montgomery, P. J. Mattimore, P. W. Mattimore, T. 
McGrath, J. McEniry, J. O’Rourke, L. Proudhomme, J. Patter- 
son, T. Quinn, J. P. Quinn, J. J. Quinn, P. Skahill, G. Saylor, T 
Summers, P. Tamble, J. Yanderhoof. 


JUNIOR DEPARTMENT. 

A. H. Bergck, W. Brady, A. Burger, F. Carroll, G. Cassidy, W. 
Connelly, F. Cavanaugh, J. Carrer, F. Ewing, J. English, R. C. 
French, J. Fox, C. Faxon, A Gerlach, J. Healy, R. Hayes, J. 
Haney, P. Haney, L. Garceau, I. Ingwersen, C. Johnson, R. John- 
- son. E. Curran, C. McKinnon, J. Johnson, R. Keenan, A. Keenan, 
i J. Krost, T. Knorr, J. Knight. J. Larkin, J. Lumley, R. P. Mayer, 
T. Nelson, W, Oblman, O. Orsinger, E. Pennington, J. P. Rey- 
nolds, J. H. Rothert, Isaac Rose, J. Scholby, F. Rheinboldt. S. 
Ryan, W. Ryan, C. Roos, G. Sugg, N. Yan Namee, W. Widde- 
combe, T. Wagner, W. Hake, E. Zeigler. 

MINIM DEPARTMENT. 

G. Hadden, W. Coolbaugh, G. Lowrey, R. Pleins, G. Lambin, 
J. Scanlan, E. Carqueville, W. McDevitt, F. Carqueville, H. Rio- 
pelle, F. Gaffney, John Inderrieden, Jos. Inderrieden, H. Kitz, A. 
Sehnert, A. Reinboldt, C. Kauffman, C. Long. 


Class Honors. 

[In the following list are given the names of those who have 
given entire satisfaction in all their classes during the month 
past.] 

PREPARATORY course. 

Serior— J. Gray, T. Summers, J. Larkin, J. D. Montgomery, 
D. Claffey, 0. Rettig, W. Farra, C. Weisenburger. 

Junior.— J. Johnson, W. Nicholas, A. Keenan, R. Keenan, 
F. Lang, K. Scanlan, F. Carroll, E. Pennington, C. Johnson, R. 
Johnson, W. Tanlby, B. fleeb, W. Widdecombe, E. Poor, E. Lan- 
caster, T. Knorr, A. Barger, F. Ewing, H. Scott, F. Rheinboldt, 
L. Frazee, J. Healy, W. Connelly, R. Hayes, W. Ryan, T. Nel- 
son, J. English, J. Ingwerseu, J. Carrer, L. Garcean, C. Mc- 
Kinnon, I. Rose, W. Hake, E. Curran. 

MINIM DEPARTMENT. 

E. Carqueville, H. Riopelle, F. Gaffney, J. Inderrieden, H. 
Kitz, Joe Inderrieden, C. Kauffman, C- Long, A. Reinboldt. 


List of Excellence. 

[The students mentioned in this list are those who have been 
the best in the classes of the course named— according to the 
Competitions, which are held monthly. — Director of Studies.] 

FOR THE WEEK ENDING OCT. 12. 
commercial course. 

T. H. Quinn, Book-Keeping and Penmanship ; G. B- Saylor, 
Book-Keeping and Grammar ; J. C. Coleman, Book-Keeping 
and Arithmetic ; G. Fishburne, J. Crost, J. Fitzgerald, J. Gray, 
M. Smith, W. Brady, J. Bell, T. Garceau. J. B. Patterson, J. 
Yanderhoof, Book-Keeping; G. Lonsdorf, J. Rothert, Grammar; 
A. Baca, Grammar and Geography; F. Yandervannet, W. Ohl- 
man, Geography. 


mt Ska* 


^ — The Feast of St. Edward was a happy day for all at 
St. Mary’s. The pupils, with skilful, willing hands, assisted 
in decorating the Exhibition Hall, and the graceful fes- 
toons of green leaves and autumn foliage gave it a very 
festive appearance. At three o’clock the hall was filled 
with an appreciati ve audience. As the report in last week’s 
Scholastic did not give the names of those who took part 
in the Miuim and Junior plays we give them here. “The 
Perplexed Juniors,” represented by M. and A. Ewing, N. 
aud A. McGrath, A. Kirehner, D. Hayes, E. Wight, and L. 
Chilton, entertained the audience with some rare Centen- 
nial operatic gems, interlarded with the highly interesting 
historical events which were supposed to have intimate 
connection with the said operatic gems. This sprightly 
entertainment was followed by an amusing representation 
of the Thirteen Original States by the thirteen Centennial 
Minims. Little E. Mulligan, as the Grandmother of our 
Country, one of the F. F. Vs., was certainly the embodi- 
ment of Old Yirgiuia dignity; Miss Rhoda, the Babv State, 
was personated by little E. Woolten ; while little R. Cox 
spoke the praises of little Dele ware; Hew Hampshire and 
Connecticut were amusingly personated by L. Van Namee 
and F. Fitz; M. Robertson eloquently declaimed the praises 
of New Jersey; J. Butts, A. Getty and A. Williams repre- 
sented Georgia and the two Carolinas with much grace; 
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pious Maryland (V. Cox), clothed as a Child of Mary, spoke 
well. The intellectual “ Mrs. Boston,” of Massachusetts 
(N. Hackett), fully sustained her dignity as Hub of the uni- 
verse ; “ Mrs. Knickerbocker Hudson ” (E. Lambin) expati- 
ated eloquently on the pedigree of her ancestors. ’ “ Plain 
Ruth ” Penn. (L. Ellis), deplored the effects of the Centen- 
nial on the Quaker youth of her loved Pennsylvania and 
excited much sympathetic interest by the samples she 
showed when her feet would keep time with the worldly 
music of the Centennial dance with which all the other 
States closed their Centennial programme. Judging by 
the laughter elicited during the performance of the Juniors 
and Minims we must pronounce their entertainment very 
amusing. A large number of visitors was present at the 
entertainment. Very Rev. Father Provincial, C. S. C., with 
many of the Rev. Fathers from Notre Dame honored the 
entertainment by their presence. Several Professors also 
were among the invited guests. Several ladies and gentle- 
men from Chicago and elsewhere were present. The clos- 
ing remarks of Mr. Onaban, of Chicago, were highly com- 
plimentary. 

For politeness, neatness, order, amiability, and correct 
deportment, the following young ladies are enrolled on 
the 

Tablet of Honor. 


SENIOR DEPARTMENT. 

Misses L. Kitchie, A. Walsh, A. O’Connor, M. Julius, M. 
Cravens, M. Faxon, M. Brady, L. Johnson, J. Bennett, L. Beall, 
J. JTunning, M. Walsh, M. Dailey, R. Casey, K. Hutchinson, L. 
O’Niel, B. Spencer, J. Cooney, A. Henneberry, M. Spier, H. Rus- 
sell. C. Morgan, C. Boyce, j. Cronin, J. Richards, H. Hawkins, 
A. Rowland, M. and E. Thompson, E. O’Connor, L. Rodenber- 
ger, S. Moran, M. O’Mahoney, M. Carroll, L. Weber, 6. Kelly, 
C. Silverthorne, E. Bouton, M. Dalton. E. Forrey, A. Woodin, E. 
Pleins, J. Stough, A. Cavenor, L. Kirchner, L. Sehwass, A. 
Koch, E. Dalton, M. Pomeroy, J.. Wilhelm, J. Burgert, G. Conk- 
lin, D. Locke, L. Davenport, M. Usselmann, M. Halligan, 
M. Hungerford, I. Cook, J. Burgie, M. Smalley,- M. Pamey, L. 
Wier, C. Tbaylor. 100 par excellence. Misses A. Byrne, H. Julius, 
P. Gaynor, A. Harris, M. O’Connor, L. Kelly, E. Thompson, G. 
Wells, M. Coughlin, D. Cavenor, K. Burgie. 

JUNIOR DEPARTMENT. 

Misses M. Ewing*, N. McGrath*, M. Mulligan* C. Corrill* 
M. McFadden*, J. Kingsbury* L. Hutchinson, D. Gordon, L. 
Forrey, E. Mulligan* L. Cox*, F.Fitz* M. Lambin*. L. Ellis* 
M. Cox*. C. VanNamee*, E. Wortten*, N. Hackett* M. Robert- 
son* J. Butts*, A. Williams*, A. Getty*. 

HONORABLY MENTIONED FOR IMPROVEMENT IN ENGLISH 
LESSONS. 

Graduating Class— Misses L. Ritchie, A. Walsh. A. O’Cod- 
nor, M. Julius, M. Cravens, M. Faxon, M. Brady, L. Johnson, J. 
Bennett, L. Beall. 

1st Senior Class— Misses A. Byrne, M. Walsh, H. Julius, M. 
Dailey, P. Gaynor, R. Casey. K. Hutchinson, L. O’Niel, A. Har- 
ris, M. O’Connor, L. Kelly, J. Cooney, A. Henneberry, M. Spier. 

2d Sr. Class — Misses H. Russell, C. Morgan, C. Boyce, J. 
Cronin, J. Richards, H. Hawkins, A. Rowland, A. Cullen, E. 
Lange, H. Dryfoos, M. and E. Thompson, E. O’Connor, S. Moran, 
M. O’Mahoney, M. Carroll. 

3d Sr. Class— Misses L. Weber, G. Kelly, C. Silverthorne, E. 
Bouton, G. Wells, M. Coughlin, M. Dalton, E. Davis, E. Forrey, 
A. Woodin, E. Pleins, J. Stough, D. and A. Cavenor, L. Kirch- 
ner. 

1st Preparatory Class— Misses L. Sehwass, A. Koch, E. 
Dalton, M. Pomeroy, K. Burgie, J. Wilhelm, J.. Burgert, G. 
Conklin, D. Locke, L. Davenport. 

2d Prep. Class— Misses M. Usselmann, M. Halligan, M. 
Hungerford, I. Cook, J. Burgie.. 

3d Prep. Class— Misses M. Smalley, M. Parney, L. Wier. 

JUNIOR DEPARTMENT. 

2d Sr. Class. — Miss M. Ewing. 

3d Sr. Class— Miss N. McGrath. 

1st Prep. Class. — Misses M. Mulligan, A. Ewing, A. Morgan, 
L. Walsh, L. Hutchinson, D. Gordon. 

2d Prep. Class.— Misses A. McGrath, A. Kirchner, C. Carroll, 
L. Cox. 

GERMAN. 

1st Class— Misses J. Nunning, M. Faxon, A. O’Connor, M. 
Julius, L. Kirchner, L. Weber, M. Pleins, A. Kirchner, H. Dry- 
foos, H. Julius, L. Kelly. 

2d Class— Misses E. Harris, L. Davis, M. Usselman, L. Walsh, 
S. Gordon, L. O’Neil, L. Johnson, M. Spier, A. Henneberry, A. 
Koch. 

3d Class — Misses J. Wilhelm, C. Boyce, R. Casey. 


Automatic Crystal Fountain. 

Self-Acting, Eequiring no Pressure of Water. 


Patented I? eh. 1871. 



Price Complete $15. 

More elaborate styles famished: also, Ij'oxxrita.iiis for 
Counter u -e. with only silver-plated basin acd jet m sight. 
i^PAd dress for Circular, 

J. W. TUFTS, 

33 to 39 Bowker St., . . Boston, Mass. 


M. Livingston & Go., 

.A-IR-IE TZEUIE! 

Leading 1 Merchant Tailors in South Send. 

They Have the Best Cutter in the City, 

nd make suits in the latest styles at the lowest prices. Their stock 
of Clothing, Cloths, Cassimeres, 'Vest- 
ings, and Gents’ Furnishing Goods, is 
he largest and most complete, and comprises all the new styles. 
Satislaction guaranteed on all goods. 


BEMEMBEB THE PLACE. 

94 MICHIGAN St., SOUTH BEND, X2TD. 


i 
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Collection of Minerals. 

The collections illustrate the principal species and all grand 
subdivisions in Dana and other works on Mineralogy ; every 
Crystalline System ; all the principal Ores and Minerals con- 
taining every known element. The collections are labelled 
with a printed label that can only be removed by soaking. The 
labels give Dana’s species, number, the name, locality, and in 
most cases the composition of the Mineral. All collections ac- 
companied by an Illustrated Catalogue and table of species, by 
means of which many Minerals may be identified without ap- 
paratus. Catalogue and table sent free toal) customers ; to oth- 
ers, on receipt of 10 cents to pay postage and trouble of sending. 


100 Crystals and Fragments for Study, $ 1.00 

100 Specimens, Students’ Size, Larger, 5.00 


100 Specimens, Larger, Amateurs’ Size, inches, 10.00 

1 Sulphur; 2, Coal, Pa.; 3, Graphite, Colfax Co., N. M. Quartz: 
4, Clear, Hot Springs, Ark.; 5, Amethyst, Thunder Bay; 6, 
Rose, Southford, Conn. ; 7, Smoky, Pike’s Peak, Col.; 8, Milky, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; 9, Green. Staten Island, N. T. ; 10, Ferrugin- 
ous; 11, Chalcedony. South Park, Col.; 12. Carnelian; 13. Agate, 
Agate Harbor; 14, Flint, Tennessee; 15, Honestone, HotSprings, 
Ark.; 16, Jasper, Bijou Basin. Col.; 17, Petrified Wood, Col.; 
18, Agatized Wood, Col. 19, Opal, Opalized Wood, Bijou 
Basin,' Col.; 20, Asbestos, Hartford Co., Md.; 21, Rhodonite, 
Franklin, N. J. ; 22, Beryl, Ackworth, N. H. ; 23, Willemite, 
Franklin, N. J.; 24, Garnet, Magnet Cove, Ark.; 25, Zircon, 
Buncome Co., N. C.; 26, Epidote, Ontonagon Co. ; 27, Mag- 
netized Muscovite, Chester Co., Pa. ; 28, Lepidolite, Paris, Me.; 
29, Albite, Pike’s Peak, Col. ; 30, Orthoclase (white). Pike’s 
Peak, Col. ; 31, Orthoclase (green). Pike’s Peak, Conn. ; 32, Tour- 
maline, St. Lawrence Co., N. Y.; 33, Topaz, Trumbull, Conn.; 34, 
Datolite, Bergen Hill, N. J.; 35, Chrysocolla; 36, Calamine, 
Ogdensbnrg, N. J. ; 37, Stilbite, Nova Scotia ; 38, Tale, St. Law- 
rence Co., N. Y.; 39, Serpentine, Montville, N. J.; 40, Soda 
Nitre, Peru; 41, Halite, Camp Supply, Indian Territory; 42, 
Barite, Cheshire, Conn.; 43, Celestite; 44, Gypsum, El Paso Co., 
Col.; 45, Fluorite, Pike’s Peak, Col.; 46, Apatite. Calcite: 47, 
Rhomb, Granby, Mo.; 4S, Nail Head, El Paso Co., Col.; 49, Dog 
Tooth, Granby, Mo.; 50. Icelapd Spar, El Paso Co., Col.; 51, 
Tufa, South Park, Col.; 52. Oolite, Iowa; 53, Chalk; 54, Stalac- 
ite, I.; 55, Marble, Italy ; 56, Limestone, Pa. 57, Dolomite, St. 
Louis Mo.; 58, Corundum, Clay Co., N. C.; 59, Cryolite, Ivig- 
tuk, Greenland; 60, Wavellite, Montg’y Co., Ark.; 61, Iron 
Metoric, Augusta Co., Va.; 62, Magnetide (loadstone), Ark.;, 
63, Allanite, Amherst Co., Ya.; 64, Samarskite, Mitchell Co., 
N. C.; 65, Hematite; 66. Gothite, Pike’s Peak, Col.; 67, Limon- 
ite, Negaunee, Mich.; 6S, Pyrite, Colorado; 69, Siderite, Ant- 
werp, il. Y.; 70, Menaccanite; 71, Chromite, Texas, Pa. ; 72, 
Pyrolusile, Nova Scotia; 73, Wad, Canon City, Col.: 74, Liu- 
naeite, Mine La Motte, Mo.; 75, Millerite, Antwerp, N. Y.; 76, 
Zincite and Franklinite, N. J.; 77, Blende, Granby, Mo.; 78, 
Greenockite, Granby, Mo. ; 79, Cassiterite, Durango, Mexico ; 
SO, Rutile, Magnet Cove, Ark. ; 81, Octahedrite; 82, Brookite, 
Magnet Cove, Ark-; S3. Schorlomite, Magnet Cove, Ark.; 84, 
Galenite, Joplin, Mo.; 85, Bismuth, Monroe, Conn. ; 86, Arsenic 
native; 87, Jamesonite; SS, Molybdenite, Philadelphia, Pa.; 89, 
Copper, Mich., Lake Superior; 90, Cuprite, Frisco Mts., Arizona ; 
91, Bornite, Cornwall, Eng. ; 92, Cbalcopyrite, Colorado ; 93, 
Malachite, Cheshire, Conn; 94, Azurite ; 95. Cinnabar, California ; 
96, Silver, Lake Superior ; 97, Embolite, Silver City, N. M. ; 98, 
Gold ; 99, Petzite, Am. Mine., Col. ; 100, Platinum, Urals, Rus- 
sia. 

The Above Collection has Received the Approval of 
Prof. Brush of Yale. 

It is arranged according to the system of Prof. T. Egleston, 
Prof, of Mineralogy in the School of Mines, New York. We 
also put up a series of 200, including 123 species, especially rec- 
ommended by him for Mining Engineers. We have put in 
nearly all the varieties of Quartz, and most of those of Calcite, 
in order to illustrate the manifold forms a species may take and 
still retain the same composition. 

Collections of Gems, Ores, Earthy Minerals, Minerals used 
in any Art or in Agriculture, on hand or put up to order. 

We have in stock a large number of showy Specimens for 
Museums, of Amazon Stone, Cairngorum Stone, Loadstone 
lifting horse-shoes, &c., «fcc. 

We sell Minerals by weight, for the Chemist and blowpipe 
use, at very low prices, as Samarskite 25c. per lb., Allanite 
25c. per lb.', Brookite Pure Crystal 25c. per lb., Rutile pure, 25c. 
per lb., Wavelite, 25c. per lb., Blende, 10c. per lb., Lilhia Mica, 
20e. per lb. 

Several $1,000 Worth of Rocky Mountain Birds, Fossils 
Shells, Botanical Specimens, Mound Builders, <fcc., Relics, &c. 
on hand. My taxidermist was employed by the Smithsonian 
Institute for 3 years in South America. 

A. E. FOOTE, M. D., 
Prof. Chemistry and Mineralogy, 

Fellow Am. Ass'n Adv. of Science. 
3725 Lancaster Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Michigan Central Railway 


Time Table-N ovember 31, 1875. 



♦Mail. 

•Day 

Express. 

*Kal. 

Accom. 

tAtlantic 

Express. 

tNigh 
Expre s 

Lv. Chicago 

“ Mich. City.. 

“ Niles 

“ Jackson 

Ar. Detroit 

5 00 a.m 
7 32 “ 

9 02 “ 

2 08 p.m 
5 45 “ 

9 00 a.m 
11 00 “ 
12 09 p.m 
3 55 “ 
ti 25 “ 

4 00 p.m 
6 30 “ 

8 20 “ 
Express. 
10 15 “ 

5 15 p.m 

7 40 “ 

8 55 “ 

12 40 a m 

3 30 “ 

9 00 pm 

11 15 “ 

12 35 “ 

4 52 •« 

8 00 a m 

Lv. Detroit 

“ Jackson 

“ Niles...r.. . 
“ Mich. City.. 
Ar. Chicago 

• 7 00 a.m 
10 40 “ 

3 45 p,m 
5 10 “ 

7 30 

10 05 a m 
12 32 p.m 

4 23 “ 

5 35 “ 

8 00 “ 

4 00 p-m 
7 15 “ 

6 10 a.m 

7 50 “ 
10 20 “ 

5 40 p.m 
9 25 “ 

2 30 a.m 
4 05 “ 

6 30 *• 

9 50 pm 
12 42 a.m 

4 30 “ 

5 50 “ 

8 00 “ 


lVU.es and South Bend Division. 
GOING NORTH. 

Lv. South Bend — 8 15 a.m. 7 15 p m. §9 0G a.m. §7 00 p.m 

“ Notre Dame-8 22 “ 7 23 “ 9 07 “ 7 07 “ 

Ar. Niles— 9 00 “ 8 00 “ 9 40 “ 7 40 “ 

GOING SOUTH. 

Lv. Niles— 6 30 a.m. 4 20 p.m. §8 00 a m. §5 00 p.m 

“ Notre Dame— 7 07 “ 4 56 “ 8 32 “ 5 32 “ 

Ar. South Bend— 7 15 “ 5 05 “ 8 to •* 5 40 “ 

^Sunday excepted. t Daily. tSaturday and Sunday excepted. 

§Suncay only. 

G. L Elliott, Wh. B. Strong, 

Agent, Sonth Bend, Gen’l Sup’t, Chicago 

Henry C. Wentworth, G. P. & T. A., Chicago. 

B. CELESTINE, Ticket Agt., Notre Dame. 


JANSEN, McCLURG & CO., 

Importers and Dealers in Fine 

Books and Stationery, 

117 AND 119 STATE STfiEET, 


CHICAGO, ILXjXLTOIS. 


CANDY! CANDY! CANDY! 

The Low Prices Still Continue at 

P. L. Garrity’s Candy Factory, 

200 S. Clark St., 

CHICAGO, IIxL. 

Cross-Town Cars Pass the Door. 


Broken Candy 15c 

Fine Mixed Candy 25c 

Choice Mixed Candy 35c 

Caramels 35c 

Molasses and Cream Candy 25c 


Proportionately Low Prices to 'Whole- 
sale Cash. Buyers. 


JAMES BOJSTNEY 

THE PHOTOGHAPHEH 
Corner Michigan and Washington Sts., 
SOUTH ZBZEZCnTID, ITsTTDX-A-TsT _A_. 

Mr. Bonney will be at his art gallery near the Scholas- 
tic office every Wednesday morning at eight o’clock. He 
has on hand photographs of the Professors of the Uni- 
versity, members of the College Societies, together with 
a large collection of the Students who figured prominently 
here in former years. Orders by mail promptly attended to 
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THOMAS B. CLIFFORD 

(Of the Class of ’62) 

ATTORNEY AT LAW, NOTARY PUBLIC, AND 

COMMISSIONER EOR ALL THE STATES, 

206 BROADWAY (Cor. Fulton), NEW YORK. 

Special Attention Girento Deposition. 


1776 


MUSIC BOOKS. 


1876 


Centennial Collection 


OF 


3P. Agent 

FOB 

DOMESTIC AND 

Fine Havana Cigars. 

101 MAIN ST,, SOUTH BEND, IND, 

Branch of SHIRE'S, 184 E. Madison Street , Chicago. 

s30-ly 


McDonald, 

TECHj IFIETOTOC^H^IPIHIIEIR/, 

Is still at his 

OLD STAND ON MICHIGAN STREET 


NATIONAL SONGS. 

All the prominent National Songs, in an elegant collection, 
well harmonized, and with piano (or organ) accompaniment. 
Every American needs a copy of such a hook as this, and the 
Songs are the best of all Songs for use in this Centennial year- 


Keller’s American Hymn, 
Hail Colnmbia. 
Star-Spangled Banner. 
Our Flag is there. 

Red, White and Blue. 
Yankee Doodle. 

To thee, O Country. 
Colnmbia the Gem. 
Watch on the Rhine. 
Fatherland. [German.] 
Wearing of the Green. 

St. Patrick’s Day. 
Russian National Hymn. 


Contents: 

God save the Queen. 

Rule Brittania. 

Roast Beef of Old England. 
Men of Harlech. [Welch]. 
Partanl pour Syrie. 
Marseilles Hymn. 

Garibaldi Hymn. 

King Oscar. [Swedish.] 
Campbell’s are Cornin’. 
Bruce’s Address. 

King Christian. [Danish.] 
Spanish National Hymn. 
Austrian 


Xtuqsiuu -Li 11 LIU LI It 1 LXy 111 LI. Ax Uo LI Hill 

Piice in Cloth, 75 cents ; Boards 50 cents ; Paper, 40 cents. 

Mailed, post-free, for above price. 

MUSIC 

appropriate to the year will be found in “American Tune 
Book.” ($1.50) in “Father Kemp’s Old Folks Concert 
Tunes.” Tourjee’s Centennial Collection (40 cts), and in 
Sheet Music, Martha Washington Quadrilles, Centennial 
March, &c., &c. 


FOR SALE. 

In the immediate vicinity of Notre Dauie, and very conveniently 
located in regard to Church and Markets, a very desirable property 
consisting of three large enclosed lots, a good two story frame house, 
well arranged and finished, good stable, carriage shed, coal-house, 
young trees, grapes, shrubbery, e'c.,wilt be sold at reasonable figures 
to a good buyer. For farther information, address P. O. Box 35, No- 
tre Dame, Ind. 


The Bimtl Mousb, 

« * 

A. McKay, Prop., 


MTJSIC BOOKS, 

FOR MUSICAL SOCIETIES, CONVENTIONS, ETC. 


TUTel* riaa ($1-00 or $0 per dozen). ByW. 

MsllS V01C3 WrlSS Boot o. Perkins. Just published ; 
a large number of new Glees and Quartets of the very best 
quality. 

Emerson’s Chorus Book fJY o.lLSL doz 2i 

the choruses are first class, and worthy of practice by the best 
singers. 


People’s Chorus Book. 


($1.00 or $9.00 per dozen). 
For mixed voices. The 


glees and choruses are all “ gems.” 


asriLIES, nVCIGHUG-^YUT- 

Free Hack to and from all Trains for Guests of the House 


EDWARD BUYSSE, 

DEALER TS 

Watches, Clocks, 

-A-iSTiD 

JE-WELRT. 

All Kinds of Engraving Done. 


SOUTH BEND, INDIANA. 



For Choirs , Singing Schools, Contentions ; 


Music 

Books of our publication. 

TV a lPmvwiA ( 75 cts - or S 7 * 30 P er doz -) By L. O. Em- 
AxlS AUCCrca erson. Designed especially for Singing 

Schools, for which it is an admirable book. 



($1.38. Per dozen $12.) By L. O. Em- 
erson. Hymn tunes. Anthems and 
for SingiDg Classes. One of the best Church Music 


Salutation. 


For Schools, Academies, Seminaries, etc. 

TV a cts -) S .V W. O. Perkins. 

me W flippcorwm. Fnied with the best of Songs for 
Common Schools, new, very bright and attractive. 


Tho High School Choir. 

peered. 


OLIVER ZDITSONT & CO., 

BOSTON. 

0. H. BITSON & CO., J. E. DITSON ft 00., 

711 Broadway Neff Y 0 RF. Successors to Lee & Walker, 

IPLila,. 
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WM. O. SPEER. N. S. MITCHELL 

(Class of ’72.) 

SPEER & MITCHELL, 

ATTORNEYS AT LAW, 

335 Brady St., . . . Davenport, Iowa 



LUCIUS G> TOUG, 

ATTORNEY & COUNSELOR AT LAW. 

REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE AGENT. 


Collections Promptly Made. General Business Solicited. 


Examination of Titles to Real Estate made 
at reasonable charges. 


Office, Room No. 2, Arnold’s Block, 

P. O. Box, 1411. SOUTH BEND, IND 


Hare you any thought of going to California? Are yon going 
West, North, or Northwest? Yon want to know the hest routes 
to take? The shortest, safest, quickest, and most comfortable routes 
are those owned by the Chicago and Northwestern Railway Com- 
pany. It owns over two thousand miles of the hest road there is 
in the country. Ask any ticket agent to show you its maps and 
time cards. All ticket agents can sell yon through tickets by this 
route. 

Buy your tickets via the Chicago and Northwestern Railway for 

S-A.3ST TRANOISOO, 

Sacramento, Ogden, Salt Lake City, Cheyenne, Denver, Omaha, Lin- 
coln, Council Binds, Yankton, Sioux City, Dubuque, Winora, St. 
Paul, Duluth, Marquette. Green Bay. Oshkosh, Madison, Milwankee 
and all points West or Northwest of Chicago. 

If you wish the hest, travelling accommodations, you will buy 
yonr tickets by this route, and will take no other. 

This popular rou'e is unsurpassed for speed, comfort and safety. 
The smPoth. well-h lasted and perfect track of ste>-l rails. Westing- 
house a.r brakes. Miller’s safety platform and couplers, the cele- 
brated oiullman Palace bleeping t'ars, the perfect telegraph system: 
of moving trains, the regularity with which they run. the admira- 
ble arrangement for running through cars from Chicago to all points 
West, North, and Northwest, secure to passengers all the comforts 
in modern railway t r.tveling. 

PULLMAN PALACE CARS 

are run on all trains of this road- 

This is the only line running these cars between Chicago and St 
Paul, or Chicago and Milwaukee- 
At Omaha our sleepers connect with the Overland Sleepers on the 
Union Pacific Railroad for all points west of the Missouri River. 

For rates or information not attainable from your home ticket 
agents, apply to 

Marvin Ilugbitt, W. H. Stennett, 

General Superintendent. Gen’l Passenger Agent 


CHICAGO, ALTON AND ST. LOUIS AND CHICAGO 
KANSAS CITY AND DENVER SHORT LINES. 

Union Dep •, West side, near Madison street bridge; Ticket offices 
at depot and 122 Randolph street. 

Arrive. Leave. 

Kansas City nd Denver Express via Jack- 
sonville, E ., and Louisiana, Mo 2 40 pm 12 30 pm 

Springfield and St. Lou ; s Ex. via Main Line .7 50 pm 9 00 am 
Springfield, St. Louis and Texas Fast Ex. via 

Main Line .7 40 am 9 00 pm 

Pekin and Peoria Fast Express 4 00 pm 10 00 am 

Peoria Day Express 7 50 pm 9 00 am 

Peoria, Keokuk and Burlington Ex 7 40 am 9 00 pm 

Chicago and Paducah Railroad Express .7 50 pm 9 00 am 

Streator,Wenona, Lacon and Washington Ex 2 40 pm 12 30 pm 

Joliet Accommodation 9 20 am 5 00 pm 

J. C. McMullin, Gen. Supt. J. Chaklton, Gen. Pass. Agt. 


Chicago, R. I. & Pacific. 

Through trains are run to Leavenworth and Atchison, connecting 
with trains for all points in Kansas and Southern Missouri. This 
is acknowledged by the travelling public to be the 

Gri'eat Overland Route to OaliYora i n. 

Two express trains leave Chicago daily from depot, corner Van 
Buren and Sherman streets, as follows: 

Leave Arrive. 

Omaha, Leavenworth and Atchison Express. .10 00 a.m. 3 45 p.ro. 

Peru accommodation 5 00 pm. 9 35 a.m. 

Night Express 10 00 p.m. 6 50 a.m. 

A. M. SMITH, H. RIDDLE, 

Gen’l Pass. Agent. General Superintendent. 


Pittsburgh, Tort Wayne 8s Chicago, 

AND PENNSYLVANIA R. B. LINE. 

4 

CONDENSED TIME TABLE. 
NOVEMBER, 1875. 

TRAINS LEAVE CHICAGO DEPOT, 

Cor. Canal and. Madison Sts. (West Side) 

On arrival of trains from North and Southwest. 


Q Trains with Through Cars t 
^ NEW YORK. 

No. 2. 
Day Ex. 
Ex. Sund’y 

No. 6. 
Pac. Exp. 
Daily. 

No, 4. 
Night Ex. 
Ex Sa & Sn 

Lv. CHICAGO 

9 00 a .m. 

5 15 p.m . 
11 25 11 

10 00 p.m. 
6 15 a.m. 

Ar. FT. WAYNE 

2 10 p.m. 
1 04 a.m. 

44 Po eh ester 1 

11 12 a.m. 

5 54 p.m. 
7 05 “ 

“ Pittsburgh 

2 10 “ 

12 15 “ 

T,v. Pittsburgh 

2 55 “ 

1 10 p.m. 

8 10 “ 


41 Harrisburg 

11 30 a.m. 

11 05 “ 

3 45 a.m. 

44 "Baltimore 

6 25 p.m. 
9 07 “ 

7 35 “ 

“ Wash in. «• ton 


9 02 “ 

44 Philadelphia 

3 30 “ 

3 10 a.m. 

7 35 “ 

“ New York 

44 New Haven 

6 45 “ 
11 52 “ 

6 50 “ 
10 40 “ 

10 25 « 

3 26 p.m 


1 27 a.m. 

12 11 p.m. 
12 57 p.m. 
3 48 “ 


2 20 “ 



5 10 “ 

7 4“ 

“ Boston 

6 15 “ 

4 50 “ 

9 05 “ 


THIS IS THE OHEY LINE 

That runs the celebrated Pullhah Palace Cabs from Chicago to 
Baltimore, Washington City, Philadelphia and New York without 
change. Through tickets for sale at all principal ticket offices at 
the lowest current rates. 

P. B. MYEES, &. P. & T. A. 


L. S. & M. S. Railway. 

On and after Sunday. April 16, 1876, trains will leave South Bend as 
follows: 

GOING EAST. 

3 AO a m.. Night Express, over Main Line, arrives at Toledo 
9 50; Cleveland 2 40 p m; Buffalo 9 05. 

1 0 36 a m, Mail, over Main Line, arrives at Toledo, 5 35 p m; 
( leveland 10 10. 

1 3 27 p m, Special New York Express, over Air Line; arrives 
at Toledo 5 50; Cleveland 10 10; Buffalo 4 00 a m. 

9X1 pm, Mlantic Express', over Air Ltne. Arrives at Toledo, 
2 40: Cleveland, 7 10; Buffalo, 1 05 p ii . 

XX 35 pm, Fast Mail. Main Line. Arrives at Toledo, 3 50 am; 
Cleveland 7 10 a m., Buffalo 12 45 p m. 

7 OO pm, Local Freight. 

GOING WEST. 

3 41 am, Express. Arrives at Laporte 3 35 p m, Chicago 6 am. 

5 06 am. Pacific Express. Arrives at Laporte 6; Chicago 820 am. 

4 54 p m. Special Chicago Express. Arrives at Laporte 5 50; 
Chicaco, 8 20 

5 O X a m, Accommodation. Arrives at Laporte 9 01 a m ; Chi- 
cago 11 30 a. m. 

3 38 a m., Fast Mail. Arrives at Laporte 4 28 a. m.; Chicago, 
6 55 a. m. 

8 55 a m, Local Freight. 

J. W. CARY. Gen’l Ticket Agt., Cleveland. 

CHARLES PAINE. Gen’l Supt. 



